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ET. The following Courses of LECTURES 
are about to be see emenced ° 
res Dae yy on piimerslony by WARINGTON 
we SMYTH, M.A.,F.R.S., to be vered on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
. and Fridays, at3 p-m., yet 14th February. Fee 
beter, 
sere ate 
ce be. lelivered on Monda: 
shrens. commencing 14th February. 


rurat History.—F' athe pe ein History, by 
PROFESGOR HUXLEY, F.R.8., to be delivered on Wednesdays, 


and Fridays, at 10 a. ’m., commencing 16th February. 
. £2. 

: 1p MEcHANICs. sgt y-six on Applied Mechanics, 
by PROFESSOR W wiles 7 A, ae nto be e delivered on hao 
‘Thursda) 3, a o'clock, commencing 

ay. 1 ee . Tarxuam Rewxs, Registrar. 


GOVERNMENT, SCHOOL OF MINES, 


by PROFESSOR RAM- 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 





LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 

oe Sel Colony SRREET. The Third Course of Six Lectures on the 

”’ by Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., will be com- 

Monday, eeaet’ vebcaary 2st, at Eight o'clock. Tickets may 

be on payment Men = , on Monday, l4th inst., from 10 to 
er — a Te; lstration fee of 6d. i. Bach ie agp 
ress, and onnlen mon a 

hina for nich the the ticket t will be e: 


TrenHAM ome) Registrar. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
COTT, Esq., R.A., will deliver Six Lecture 

on the Evenings of MONDAY, the lth, 2ist, ‘and 
ARY, and the 7th, 4th, and dist of MARCH. 


S.A. T, Esq nee will deliver Six Lectures on PAINTING, 
ane Hreings of: THU RSDAY, the pe — 2th of E FEBRUARY, 
17th, and 24th of MARCH 
‘The Lectures begin each Evening at 8 0 rClock precisely. 
Joun Prescott Knienr, R.A., Secretary. 





Rosen ACADEMY OF ARTS, IGEDON. 
,1859.—A Letter, of which the 

to the Council oftheftoral  endemy, 
—S: Mirectea to pects upon w i | earnest attention 


Vaited Kingdom an ofer the Fine Arts of this 
. For ulars apply ite i Tucophile Syl Sylvestre. 
Joun Paxrsscort Knicut, R.A., Secretary. 


the Minister of State, and of the Household of the 
of the moma by —- commissioned me 


=. I shall be 

Council of the Royal Academ 
{have er 

16, Arundel Street, THEOPHILE SyLvVEsTRE. 

Panton Square, Haymarket. 





AB -UNION OF LONDON. — = SUBSCRIP- 
exhibitions. fren Ceuecrber hana chance of ofa eon | 


‘Bingrenion of large and importa ving, by C. W. Suanre, 
AF P. pene, the propert of 
Mijety, “LIFE AT SEA-SIDE”” Now ready for 


Groncz Gopwim, } Honorary Secretaries. 


‘Ut, West Strand. Lewis Pococx, 





: iS SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHO- 


: PHIC SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery of 
6 Artists, Suffolk Street. ‘Daily from 10 tilt 





ORIAL TO THE REV. CHARLES 
WELLB - ethe Members of the YORKSHIRE 





more 
Curator of Antiquities to this Society, at their Annual 
the Museum, York, on y, February ist, 1859. 
¥.R.8. in the Chair, appointed a 
sites Meeting held this day in 
ata 

of York in Chair, resolved, that in 

‘Member Y oGoclety, the friends i 
em! n 
. WELLBELOVED, be invited to unite in 





aah Warery, 1859. W. D. Hvussaxp, Mayor. 


aE eserves ty Noam Syam, Gongs, & Co., 
‘ork, or by the Treasurer, F. W. Calvert, Esq., 9, Lendal, 





WHltrincton CLUB AND METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN ZUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND 
Paesiwent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 
The Drawing-room Parties enings are resumed. The 
mane (apn it mith al new Smoking-room, the 


&e.. 54 Bed also re-o 
Hal jer a subscription, ll. mentary Doce fe | = om ral 
s pa 


E. R. Russz11, Sec. pro. tem. 













THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No, 122, Pati Matt, 8.W. 


HE above Pon og has been formed for the 

rpose 0: a 4 e Nobility, Gentry, and Private 

Families with Pur WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN a eetvsccessee 20s. & 24s. per doz. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..............+- 20s.& 24s. ,, 
The finest ever _~ eT into this country. 

ROYAL haba <= SHERRY .......... 32s. —— 


y excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. » 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 


SPLENDID OLD PORT............++05+5 42s. r 
‘en years in the wood 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..........+++- 52s.& 60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages incenet. e free to any London Railway 
ion. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be ied with a ittance. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—PROFESSOR W. S. 
BENNETT'S MAY QUEEN and BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL 
SYMPHONY on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Banks, Miss Martin, Miss Sepa Wilbye Coo) 
Reeves, Mr. Santley. 1s., 2s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. Commenc 





Reserved Seats, price 2s. 6d. each, may be had for 
R. GOUGH’S ORATION NEXT MONDAY 


EVENING at Exeter Hall, by application to the Office of the 
| arp ee League, $37, Strand, where a Plan of the 
ats may 





A SHORT-HAND WRITER IS OPEN TO AN 
ENGAGEMENT to write from dictation, on moderate te: 
Pg Z. Z., care of Wiutt1am Dawson *& Sons, 74, Comes 





Price Lists sent free on application. 
Wu Rei Trrrre, Manager. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 








MONDAY......... eeccccceeee eeevvcccccccenscecccccccsces HAMLET. 
TUESDAY ..... .. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WEDNESDAY. - LOUIS XI. 
THURSDAY... MACBETH 
FRIDAY ..... A "MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BATURDAY ......0cc.cccccceccees THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





ST: JAMES’S ALL, REGENT STREET 


D PICCADILLY 
On MONDAY Pn ifs Sdnbe td 14, 1859 (being the Seventh 
Comes of the Series), the mme will be exclusively devoted 
lection from the CHAMBE: Rh MUSIC, VOCAL AND IN- 
STRUMENTAL, OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
RAND QUINTET in B flat (Op.87 posthumous), for 
Two Violins, Two Violas, and Violoncello ........ MENDELSSOHN. 


Herr WIENIAWSKI, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, Herr SCHREURS, 
and Signor PIATTI. 


a “ When the — Bells” (Son and 
Stran, eececccceccccccceveced Necccccccccccccccces MENDELSSOHN. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
TWO-PART SONG, “ The Sabbath Morn.” ........ MENDELSSOHN, 
Miss STABBACH and Miss PALMER. 
SONATA in F minor (Op. 4) for Pianoforte and 
WOU. vcvidedeneavdeiecss seneedeseuceveseeedecesss MENDELSSOHN. 
Mr. BENEDICT and: Herr WIENIAWSKI. 
SONG (written in Miss DOLBY’S Album)....... sees MENDELSSOHN. 
Miss PALMER. 
FOUR-PART SONG, “ The Nightingale” (Op. 59) Mznpgtssonn. 
Misses STABBACH and PALMER, 
Messrs. WILBYE COOPER and SANTLEY. 
PRELUDE and FUGUE in C minor, Organ ........ MENDELSSOHN. 


Parr II. 
GRAND QUARTET in D major (Op. 44, No. 1), for 
Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello .............. MENDELSSOHN. 
Herr WIENIAWSKI, Herr RIES, Herr SCHREURS, and 
— r PIATTI. 
SONG, “‘ Spring Ad ing ” (Friilingslaube) ...... MENDELSSOHN. 
Miss STABBACH. 
TWO-PART SONG, “I would that my Love.” .... MrEnpEtssonn. 
Misses STABBACH and PALMER. 
TEMA CON Mans gam in D (Op. 17), for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello. .............60cceeeeseseeeee MENDELSSOHN. 
Mr. pragemetbncee and Signor PIATTI. 
SONG OF THE PEDLAR, “I am a Roamer” (Son 
GM GNI) o< vccccccscccconsgucsccensecsctecees MENDLESSOEN. 





FOUR-PART SONG, “In the Woods” ............ MENDELSgOHN. 
Misses STABBACH and PALMER. 
Messrs. WILBYE COOPER and SANTLEY. 
FUGUE in B flat (Magnificat), Organ ....... sseeee MENDELSSOHN, 
CONDUCTOR.........0055 -Mr. BENEDICT. 
Sofa Stalls, 5¢.; Balcony, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s. 


Which may be obtained at the Ticket — of the Hall, 28, Picca- 

dilly; Kerrn, eee aes «& hen "8, 48, Chea eapside ; Cramer, Beare, & 
Co.'s, and Hammonp’s. t Street; Oviivimr’ 's, Old Bond Street ; 
Leaver & Cocxs’s, sna Cans = nlln 50, New Bond Street. 


ON or EVENING, S| hala 2ist, 
MOZART NIGH 





M. © WIENIAWSKI, on the MENDELSSOHN 
HT.—On MONDAY ree NEXT, FEBRUARY 
Mth, at = MONDAY POPULAR CO ° 
HALL. The Programme will be cnatasivele devoted to a selection 
from the Chamber Music, Vocal and Instrumental, of FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY Vocalists, Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Wilbye per, M. Santley ; 5 
Wieniawski, Ve! = Mr. Mr. Doyle, He Herr Schreurs, and Lat 
Piatti ; fa Stalls, 5s. ; 
Unreserved Seats, is. may be obtained at the fHali’9s, Piccsdilly ; 
Kern, Prowsr, & Co.’s, ide ; Cramer & Co.’s, and Hammonp’ 8, 
Regent Street ; "Cuarrent & "By bo, New Bond Street. 








OOD- ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 


to execute every 





Le grees yo that h 

branch of the Art in the best style, pny at most reasonable charges. 
Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED. —London, 21, Essex Strezr, Staanp, W.C. 





Post Free, Six Stamps. 


parr. THE SECOND OF A CATALOGUE 

LITERARY CURIOSITIES: or the Remains of an 
ANCIENT LIBRARY originally collected DR. WILLIAM 
TURNER, Dean of Wells, and ree mag ao Herbal, the Father of 
English Natural Sart, Kiso smal te nuscript Notes and his 
Common Place Books Remnant of Library of the 
Great SIR MATHEW HALE 


Containing the original Safe aA into oo of Queen 
rietta Maria in King a Autoqreen 5 3 =x ont of 
cts, emp. 


Un- 
es oe letters of ar “Philip Sidney, Wali ham, Camden, 
juckhurst, Leicester, and Autograph orreapondence ot 
Robert Cecil, Ist Earl of Salial pary;'a Volume of Tracts to 
he last Subprior of St. asia Exeter; Ancient MSS. 
Books ; an small Persian Roll; Der Renner yon 
Hugo v. Trim fe la Rose ; Liber de ‘rribus Im; ri- 
bus ; Southwell is” Valuable Cathedral, Municipal, He: and 
other Records and Manuscri pts. 
Books which have Jehenine, © Circumstances, Aw Notes, 
Inscriptions, &c.: as the Greek “Homer given by Melanethon elan¢thon to 
Luther, full of MSS. Notes; Erasmus’s Co: y of Herodotus, with his 


Notes ; more ian five 
Pages of Luther’s Handwriting ; the last Prior of ‘Lanton: ‘8 Latin 
T and many others. 





Palmerin of Oliva ; ag os of England; Parismus 
Havelok and Werwolf; Minnesinger ; Theurdanck ; Me icon fe for 
Magistrates; Muses’ Recreation; England’s Parnassus; Return 
; Merrie Prognostications ; Witt’s Recreation ; Witt 
Restored; Barnaby Rich; Lord Westmorland’s Poems; H. 
Peacham ; H. Vaughan ; G. Wither ; Chr. Marlowe, Nash 
— Lost, 2 vari H 


ad usum Emknown Anti 
narium from the —_ FT sternhol * Psalms 1579; atiaho- 
Irish Sa’ ye "Travers Dis 
onasticos ; Mi ; Mary n ; Thos. 
ore ; Ay Frith ; Trapp’s Commentary, 5 vols.; Roberts's 
Scott's Witchcraft ; Morgan's a $ 
nische Leos Wight’s Plants of India; Murchison's Ural 
rd Gallery are tg Mont nmiou mith 
= 's Cities: ut's Mon - 
igSurtee Durham ; Thornton's Notts, 


Tuomas Keastaxz, Bristol. ‘on Libraries Bought for Cash. 
Established July 12, 1828. 





. 
UDIE’S: SELECT LIBRARY. 
ae Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged merit 

Mp ral interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 

Pu OSOPHY, and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, continue 

added to this Library as freely as Subscribers may require them. 


hie e present rate of — exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND VOLUMES per Annum. 


Single Stout, One ‘ote Per Annum. First-Class Country 
according 


Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, to the number 
of Volumes required. 
CuaRzs yriee peo, Be New Oxford Street, London, 
d Cross Street, Manchester. 





MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


LL THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS REGU- 
LARLY SUPPLIED IN TOWN, AND FORWARDED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNI'’LD GDOM, INDIA, CHINA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. 
A List for 1859, with Politics, re of Publication, &c., sent gratis. 


and Sta- 





Writs Dawson & Sons dors, B 11 
tioners, 74,Cannon Street, Ey ‘. C. Established 1809. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen Stamps. W.A.rorp 
L1or, Portland Road, London, W. 





PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 

CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.'s New oe HARMOMIVES,, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Stree’ 





i 
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Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Books, Fine Pictorial Works, &c., from the 
Library of a Collector, 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at his 
+ New Rooms, the corner of Flect Street and Chancery Lane, 
on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, February 17 and 18, at half-past 


12 o'clock, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 


including the Library of a Clergyman, and an assemblage of Fine 
Pictorial Works from the Library of a ollec tor, comprising— 


In Folio.—Scotiand Delineated, by Harding, proof impressions, 
2 vols. half morocco; Owen Jones’s Alhambra, 2 vols.; Cotman’s 
Architectural Etchings in England, 2 vols. ; Cotiman’s 
Normandy , British Gallery of Contempe ary Portrait 
2 vols. ; Nash’ s Old English Mansions and’ Windsor 
rom Old English Mansions, 4 vols.; Pyne's 
Lake Seen large paper; Rymcri, Fodera, edidit. G. 
Holmes, 20 nat 3 mio 10, vealf gilt; Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols. &c. 


In Quarto.—Musee de Versailles, 
letters, 3 vols ; Jones’s National yallery, India proofs, 2 vols. ; 
iLogarth’ 's Works, India proofs, 2 yols.; Winkle’s Cathedrals, large 
papery 3 vols.; Scott's Border Antiquities, India proofs ge paper, 
ols.; Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles I1., 21 Por- 
tr nuts, India proofs ; Harding’s Biographical Mirrour, 3 vols. ; Pro 
fe: ssional Papers of the Royal Enginecrs, 9 vols. ; Watson's Memoirs 
of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, portraits and plates, a unique 
copy having MS. Notes, by Lord De Ferrars, R. Gough, and others ; 
Watson's History of Hali ax, plates; W hitingtoni (R.) Gradus, black 
letter, by Wynkyn de W orde. 









pr gg ae be bape 


r Burette, India proofs before 








In Octavo.—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. ; Grose’s oo 
tiquities of England and Wales, # vols. ; English Historical + 
Publications, a complete set, 29 ‘vols. large paper; Swift’s Works, by 
Scott, 19 vols. ; ; Gibbon’ s Rome, by Smith,8 vols ; Prescott’s Works, 
12 vols. ; ; Seott’s Novels and ‘poetry, 6 vols. royal 8vo.; Ruskin’s 
nsec Mh se 3 vols. ; Cyelopa dia vy Pr tical Medicine, 4 vols 
Parker Society's Publications brary of Anglo-( atholic 
‘Theology ; 60 yols. ; 8. ‘Thoma Aqui 
for the Times, 6 vols. ; The Church Histor 
17 vols., and’ many others. Modern Literature ; 
Oxford Divinity, &. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 













Scientific Books ; 





Stock of Books of the late Mr. Petheram, and also the List of 
his Customers, comprising upwards of 2000 names, 

CS will 

leet Street, on imag RSDAY, 


JUTHGATE & BARRETT SELL by 
FEBRUARY 1i, and FIVE FOLLOWING DAYS, at 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, F' 
A LARGE AND INTERESTING STOCK 
BOOKS, 


amongst which will be found Robert’s (David) Holy Land, the large 
and complete work in parts; Statutes of the Re; alm, with Indexes, 
12 vols, bound; Kennett’s Register and Chronicle, calf, scarce ; 
‘lyrell’s gland, 5 vols.; Wake’s State of the C1 urch, calf; Collier 
Eeclesiastical History, 2 vols. calf; Archie 1 " 
Works, 8 vols. large and thick paper ; 
cred Literature , 10 vols. calf; Parson’s'T ons of B ngland, 
5 vols. 2 copies, “alt; Lingard’s Dr.) History of England, Lt vols. ; 
‘Tracts for the Times, 6 Clarendon’s Rebellion, be: st Oxford 
Edition, 6 vols. calf; Library of Anglo-Catholic 'Theolo; zy; Knight's 
London, 6 vo! copies ; Brown's yg > A of the Human Mind, 
4 vols. 5 copies; Strype’s Works, 12 vols. ; Hobbes's Wor' 2 vols 

I's Rural Sports, 3 vols. Russia, ony s; Bridgews ater Trea: 
Posbroke’s Encyclopedia, 3 yols.; many of Mr. Picker- 
ations, comprising a large paper copy ‘of Walton ws 
{4 vols. and 3 vols., 2 
Aldine Poets, and othe fag 
Spans 
= es re 
ft 


OF 




















ing’s Pub 
Cotton’s Angler, 3 vols.; ; Household Books, 
Copies ; Manning’s Sermons, various vols. ; 
pte my ser | of the Hakluyt, Surtees, Percy, Sydenham, 








Camden and Parker Societies ; a variety of Curiou 
letter and Early Printed Books ; ix, ‘The (Ci “ “i 
Apeaarel, Biographical, and others in the v: Hons "renohes of 
by ga ‘also, W orks relating to the History and Science of 
Music, &¢ 


May be v iewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 6 Stamps. 











Engravings and Books of Prints. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, 16th and 17th, Inst. Fifty Sets of 


THE SCHOOL-YARD AND PLAYING-FIELDS 
DURING THE ETON MONTEM, 


in prints, proofs, and proofs before letters ; large quantities of beau 
tifal Chromo-Lithographs; Thirty Sets of Angus’s Kaftirs, illus- 
trated; Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art, 16 parts; Herring’s 
Hunting Pieces, coloured; Emperor of Kussia’s Museum of Ancicat 
Arms; Bull Fights of Spain, coloured, &e. 





Now ready, in 9 yols. 8yo. Price 4/. 14s, 6d. 


TNHE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF IZAAC 
BARROW, D.D., Master of Trinity penne, Cambridge. 
Pdited by the REY. ALEXANDER NAP TER, Trinity Col- 






and Academical 


V. WE HE WELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 





le Re, Camir idge. 
Ti C8 





Cam- 
bridge. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. Sold at the Cambridge 
Warehouse , Paternoster Row, London ; and by Driegwron, Beiv 
& Co,, Cambridge. 


To be had separately, price 12s. 


A TREATISE ON THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. 
By IZAAC BARROW, D.D. 





JACOBS’S LATIN READERS.—New and Improved Editions. 


ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 

4 Phedrus, Xsop, &c. By Professor JACOBS. 16th Edition. 
With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, and of a few 
Notes, pointing out the derivation and construction of the more 
difficult words. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. (Stmexin & Co.) 


_L ATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 


», Livy, Nepos, &c, 10th Edition, on the same plan, 12mo. 3s. 








tothe 


London: Smrpkis, Marsnarr, & Co, 





| counts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Centr 








ence — ae ee, 
—_= 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 28s. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA, 


By THOMAS 


COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Hon. Member of the Amcrican 
Institute; the New York and Boston Historical Societies, &c. &c.; 


Author of ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” 


&e. &e. 


“This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are prevalent among us and correct many mistakes,” 


Literary Gazette. 


| ‘* Besides the number and variety of his subjects, Mr. Grattan had good opportunities for closer observation than 
most travellers possess, and his style, whatever else may be said of it, moves along without impediment.’ ’-— Spectator, 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 





ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 

- LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, LIVING AND DECEAS : from the Earliest Ac- 
ury. Containing Thirty 

with Forty Indes if 
Vol. I. pp. 1005 (comprising 











bata Biographies and Literary Notices ; 
sy 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
letters ry to J) , imperial 8vo. price 24s. 
The Critical Dictionary 1s intended to be to the Literature of the 
Language what a Dictionar y of Words is to the Language itself. 
The second volume, which will complete the work, is now more 
than one-half Stereotyped. 


Trusner & Co., 





60, Paternoster Row, London, 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
ESSRS. TRUBNER & ©O., 60, Paternoster 
tow, have the following IMPORTANT WORKS in the 


AMERI- 


N 


Press :— 


BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF 
CANISMS. A Glossary of Words and Phrases colloquially used in 
the United States. By JOHN RUSS I, BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Inone yolume, svo. 


COLERIDGE.- GLOSSARTIAL 














INDEX 
OF THE PRINTED ENGIISH LITERATURE OF THE 
T ‘ENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 


of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


PHILOLOGICAL 

TIONARY OF 
each. 
*,* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled “ Proposals for the 
tion of a New English Dictionary by the Philological 
” detailing the Plan, &c., is now published, and will be sent 
post- -free on receipt of six stamps. 


WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
a ETYMOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, Esq. 
Vol. lL. 8vo. 


In one volume, svo. 


SOCIETY’S NEW 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


DIC- 


In 4io. Parts, 5s, 






Trvusner & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 





MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS. 


- lished by TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row, London, 


FREMONT.—NARRATIVE OF EXPLORA- 
TIONS AND ADVI URES IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA, ORE 
GON, AND CALIFORNI By Colonel Joun Cranes Fremont. 
Author's Edition, profusely illustrated in uniform style with Dr. 
Kane's Arctic Explorations. 8vo. (In May. 

NE 
49 


OSBORN.-—PALESTI PAST AND PRE- 
§ Tt; with Biblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the 
Rev. Hexry 8S. Ostorn, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 
numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithogré uphs, Tinted Litho 
graphs, Maps, &c. 21s. 
THE 


. 
AGE.—LA PLATA: 
ATION AND PARAGUAY. Being a Narrative of the 
‘Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countries, during 
the years 138, 1834, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the United 
Government. By ‘lromas I. Pace, U.S.N., Commander of 
edition. One yolume, large Svo. with Map and numerous 


I 
ations, price 18s. 
N , . 1 

ND THE MEXI- 
CANS, Landscapes and Popular Skete he By C. Sarrorivs. With 
Steel Engravings by distinguished artists, from original designs by 
Moritz Reoexpas, One splendid 4to. volume, 200 pages of letter- 
press and 18 Engravings, 18s. 


& Co., 


Pub- 

















ARGENTINE 





Tilustr 


SARTORIUS.—MEXICO 








TRUBNER Paternoster Row, London. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
CHESTER AND JOHN 
ty F. Pp. RICKARDS. 


Simpxkin, Marsnari,& Co. Manchester: Gronor Sms. 
And all Booksellers. 


BRIGHT. 


Ms 
London: 





PROFESSOR ELLICOTI’S COMMENTARIES ON ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. 
This day, Second Edition, enlarged, 8s, 6d. 


Oixrans AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE GALA- 





1 a Revised Translation. By CHARLES J, ELL 
ER. of Divinity, King’s College, London, 





NS. Wit 
Cort, B.D., 
Already published. 
THESSALONTANS, 7s. 6d. EPHESIANS, 7s. 62. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6¢ 
PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
PHILEMON, 10s. ¢d. 

Lon + Jorn W. Pinker & £0 :, West Strar a. 


11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
N O H iN @ O 
- By Mrs. COLQUITT GOODWIN. 
Cheltenham: G. A. WritiaMms & § 
London: Cawrnorn, Cockspur Street. Sold by all ‘Booksellers 


D 0. 





a 


ROCHE’S CLASS BOOKS. 


RoCre (ANTONIN), HISTOIRE  Dgs 
ave 


INCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS. 
Vol. I. 12mo. cloth boards. 1858. 4s. 





OCHE (A.), GRAMMAIRE 


Deuxiéme édition, revue et corrigée. 
1858. 3s. 6d. 


RocsE 


' . / y . 
OCHE (A.), POETES FRANCAIS, 
recueil de morceaux choisis dans les meilleurs poctes, depuis 
origine de la littérature jusqu’a oa jours, avec une Notice io 
graphique et critique sur chaque poé 
Quatriéme édition. Deux partion reliécs ensemble, 
12mo. cloth boards. 6s. 


*,* All other Works of M. Roche are kept in stock, 


W. & NYS SELECT CATALOGUE + 
ELEMENTARY GE RMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREE ¢ 
BOOKS may be had, post free, in return for one penn y stamp.” 


Wirtiams & Nonaare, 14, Henrietta Street, exes aenee 
and ™; South Frederick Street, Edinburg! 


FRANCAISE, 


12mo. cloth boards, 


(A.), DU STYLE ET DE LA COM: 


POSITION LITTERAIRE. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE have published 


\ 2 NEW EDITIONS of the following CATALOGE ES of their 
OCK i— 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
GERMAN GENERAL LITERATURE, 
LINGUISTIC.—European Languages and Dialects, 
Post free, 1 stamp each. 
Wirwiams & Noroate, Importers of Forsien Books, 14, Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick. Street, Edin-: 
burgh. 





Shortly will appear, in One Volume 8vo. elegantly printed upon 
cold-pressed paper, verbatim from the Roman ¢dition, recently 
een cloth boards, price 10s. to Subscribers ; Non-Sub- 


seri 28. 
ODEX VATICANUS. NOVUM TESTA- 
Px antiquissimo CODICE VATICANO, 


MENTUM GRACE. 
edidit ANcretus Maivs, 8.R.E. Card. Ad fidem editionis Romane 
accuratius impressum. 


An Fadition of this important work, an exact facsimile page for 
page of the Roman 4to. edition, will be ready in a few days. Sub- 
scribers before the publication will receive copies at a reduction 
from the selling price. 

A prospectus will be sent on application. 

Wittrmss & Nonoarr, 14, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, 


London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and Davi Nett, 
207, Strand. 





A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW, 
On the Ist March, 1859, will be published a? — W. H. Arran & 
Co., price 2s. 6d., No 
(DHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW ‘OF POLITICS, 
4 LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
All conmuntonsions for the Editor, advertisements, and books for 


review, to be addressed to the Proprietors, 7, Leadenhall Street, 
London, EC, 





In a few days will be published, in post 8vo. price 16s. 6d. 


THE. ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS 


a. ror France, Russia, and England). By LA‘- 
CELLES WRAXALL. 


London: W. H. Atien & Co.,7, Leadenhall Strect. 





Now ready in 8vo. Vol. IT. Original Authorised Edition. 
ORRESPONDANCE DE NAPOLEON 


publiée par ordre de L’Empereur Napoleon 11. 


Derav & Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 
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" tionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition. 


SErrzs. 
No. 90.—Posscasr 12, 180. } 
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. DR. KENNEDY. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
pem THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School 


Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions. 
PALHESTRA STILI LATINI; OR, MATERIALS 
FOR TRANSLATION ra LATIN PROSE, selected and | 
progressively arranged dccmn oak gaupbh 0gcneders ¢ oak ere ee 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI. A_ Course 


Examples - Practice in the Style of the pew Latin Prose 
i= P Ls 4s. 6d.—Kerr, 7s. 6d. 


KegeeD y's SECOND LATIN READING- 


2mo. 5s. 





SeemIDT TIROCINIUM; OR, FIRST 


LATIN READING BOOK.......0csceeeeseeeeeeeeeee 12mo. 2s. | 


KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, ON 
ETYMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES ............+. eves ddm0. 36. | 


KENNEDY’S THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER. | 
l2mo.2s. | 


KENNEDY'S ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 


co vevecccccccccnce 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
eo RA MUSARUM : MATERIALS Jo R 
* TRANSLATION INTO GREEK VERSE .............. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 
(PHE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- ENGLISH 


AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. 
RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 


| 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s. | 

Separately) the ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. | 
Also, in One Volume, 8vo. price 21s. cloth. | 


RIDDLES COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New and Cheaper 


| 

‘ The LATIN-EYGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s. | 
Separately { The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s. | 
! 

! 

| 


Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


RIDDLES COPIOUS AND CRITICAL | 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dic- 


Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. bound. 
RIDDLES DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
London: Loncman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ETON, WESTMINSTER, WIN- 
CHESTER, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, AND RUGRY SCHOOLS ; KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON ; AND MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


A New Edition, oT ren 8yo. Pwd 9s. bound ; or, with the “ Appendix 
of 


tin Epithets,” price 12s. bound. 
RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every Word used by the Poets of good Authority. | 
Cc. YD YONGE, B.A., Author of “ An English- Greek Lexicon,” &e. 
Edition, thoroughly revised; and comprising a new Appen 
dix “Dictionary of Latin Epithet's ” classified according to their 
English meaning. 


GE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS, price 9s. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


ATIN SUFFIXES. By the REV. J T. WHITE, 


M.A. of C.C.C. Oxford; First Master of the Latin School, 


Christ's Hospital, London. 


" A BOOK well calculated to 

assist in the acquisition 
of a thorough insight into the 
true meaning of Latin words, 
pe the laws of their formation, 
has been compiled by the Rev. J. 
T. White, M.A., a well-known 


London: Loneman, Brown, 


editor of school- books. It is 
called ‘Latin Suffixes,’ and gives 
a complete account of ‘the various 
additions to Latin roots, with 
the changes of letters and modi- 
fications of meaning hence re- 
sultivg.”—Critic. 


& Co., Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, in One Volume, crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HESAURUS OF EN 


PHRASES classified and arrz 


GLISH WORDS AND 


anged so as to Facilitate bag 63 


poy ee Caen and Assist in Literary Composition. 


ROG 
The Sev ae ‘Bdition, 


“Dr. Roget’s object is not to 
explain, define, or distinguish for 
the instruction of the ignorant; 
but to suggest and to afford an 
opportunity of selection to the 
well-informed and the discrimi- 
nating. These will find his The 
saurus a most useful manual of 
reference, coming in aid of the 
memory, which is not always 
ready to produce on the instant 





London : Loneman, Brown, & Co., 


, F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy ¥. 8} 


the vast assortment of materials 
laid up in its treasury. A glance 
at a page of this Thesaurus may 
often save much time and mental 
effort ; an entire train of thought 
with all its ramifications being 
exhibited in complete and orderly 
survey; thereby not only facili 
tating the labour of composition, 
but adding gre atly to its force 
and accuracy.” —John Bull. 


Paternoster Row. 





SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SENTENTLE 


CHRONOLOGICE : 


Being a 


complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology contained 


in Familiar Sentences. 
sons in Geography.” 


London : 


Loneman, Brown, 


By Mrs. JOHN SLATER, Author of “ Les- 
New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 


& Co., Paternoster Row. 





COLONEL MURE’S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 


Now ready, Vols.I to V. in 8vo. price 3. 9s. cloth. 


A. CRITIC AL HI 


AND LITERATL 


By W tL L ‘ aM MURE, of Caldwell. 
Vols. I. to III. the Mythical Period, 


Epic Cycle, and the Lyric Poets. 
Vol. IV 
RODO 


Vol. V. containing THUCYDIDES, XE 


STORY 


cane Historical Litérature to the 


OF THE LAN- 
RE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
HOMER, HESIOD, = i 
Second Edition We deedececes 
Death of HE 


OPHON, and the remain- 
Ss 





ing Historians of the Attic Oss cov tot ees resticixecs 


London : 








WHITE'S 


Lonoman, Brown, & Co., 


Paternoster Row. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


A New Edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound. 


ENOPHON'S EXPE 


INTO 
ScuHNEIDER, 


UPPER ASIA; 


With English Notes. By the Rev. J. T 


DITION 


principally 


OF CYRUS 
from_ the Text of 
WHITE, 


M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 


London : 


Lonoman, Brown, & Co., 


Paternoster Row. 





Just published post 8vo. cloth boards, price 5s., a new and enlarged 


dit 

ii" 
VERSES. 

London: 


By R. E. 


anchester 


Lonoman, Brown, 


ion 


NTING SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGERTON WARBURTON. 


& Co., Paternoster Row. 


Groree SimMs 








Separately {YONGE ae OF LATIN EPITHETS, 
pri 3 
Thisisthe only Gradus used at , age; their different meanings 
of the Public Schools and | are distinguished, and the autho- 
Cale above mentioned. It | rities cited; and the phrases ar 
words more than the old Gradus , } r 
ad Parnassum. All the words writings this Gr 
are classified according to their | formsa sufficient Lexicon. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co, 











MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Map and Plan, price 16s. cloth. 


ISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


EMPIRE. By the Rey C. MERIVALE, B.D., late Fellow of 
Hier John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. VI. from the Reign of Nero to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem. 


Vols, I. and II. comprising the History from the First Sseeseg ate 
tothe Fall of JULIUS CAISAR. Second Edition. ..........28s. 


Vol. IIT. to the Establishment of the M hy by AUGUSTUS 
Second Edition. «elds. 





- a uninstracted reader 
who runs oe over the 
brilliant text of this history will 


of the great originals whom the 
author recites in the foot-notes, 
at onee weighty and brilliant, 
severe and ele 


EUROPE 


| rPHE MAP OF EUROPE IN 1860. 


Authorised French and Belgian Edition, ls. 6d. 


IN 1860. 


From the 
In case, 2s. 6d. 


MR. BRIGHT’'S REFORM BILL, ls. 


| THE 
Jas. WrLD, 


457, Strand, and 2, 


Geographer to the Queen, 


TIMES CORRESPONDENT'S DITTO, Is. 


Charing 


Cross East, 
Royal Exchange. 





EITH 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
On the Ist of March will be published Part I. of 


JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 


Exhibiting, in a Seriesof entirely 


Or iginal and Authentic Maps, the Present Cx ondition of Geographical 


Discovery and Research in the several Countries, 


States of the World 
KEITH OHNSTON 
for Scotiand ; 


with a Spe 
»F.B.S.E. 


inches. 





,F.G 

Author of the “ Phy 
The Work, engraved in the finest ‘style, and printed and coloured 
with all the adv: intages of modern artistic skill, 
finished, a handsome portable volume, Size, 
It will be issued in ten Parts, price Half-a-Guinea each. 


Empires, and 
ndex toeach Map. By ALEX. 
3.,&e. ee the Queen 
Atlas,” & 





si 


will form, when 
folded, 20 inches by 134 


Part I. will contain : 
MAP AND INDEX OF FRANCE. 


NORTH ITALY 








form no adequate conception of 
the oars id various labc 
poe ng comprehensive learn- 


i and agp 
the correct an 


it scholarship, which Fa 
fitted the historina for the ac 
Purpose Sometiane i eal 
in 
‘adozen words it compressed the 
Teading of as many ancient his. 
torians and modern critics ; and 





the style is like the quintessence 


terse and full, 
gant, polished ‘and unforced. . 
A century of Imperialism ren- 
dered it im 
should not abdicate her historical 
position ; and here is the lesson 
enforced ‘by Mr Merivale, whose 
masterly narration, written with 
a singular strength and polish of 
’ le, is a work which the youth 
England may study with con 


Stence and with admiration.”— | 
Leader. 


London: Lonomax, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row 


sible that Rome | 


” ” 

” 9 SOUTH ITALY. 
” ” SWITZERLAND. 
” ” GREECE. 


Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 3s. 

GERALD MASSEY'S NEW POEMS. 
ROBERT BURNS; A CENTENARY SONG; 
AND OTHER LYRICS. 

London: W. Kent & Co. (Late D. Boove), 86, Fleet Street. 
Edinburgh: Axprew Exxior, Princes ‘Street. 


e 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


SUITABLE 


PRESENTS 


BY JOHN LEECH. 
—p~— 
PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 


FOR 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH, 
A Series of Plates ; 


price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coleured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “‘ Handley Cross,” &c. 
Wits Conovurrep Encravines, &c. py Jonn Luves. 


One vol. 8vo. price l4s. 


HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Wita Cotovrrp Eneravines, &c., By Jonny Lexc: 
8vo. price 18s. 


ASK MAMMA; 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND 
By the Author of “ Sponge’s Tour,” ‘‘ Handley Cross,” £ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN CoLovRED ENGRAVING®, 
anp Numerous Woopcuts by Joun Lzercz. 


8vo. price l4s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAN?. 


By G. A. A’BECKETT. 





Cotovrep ENGRavines ann Wooncurs, 
Handsomely bound in two vols. price 21s 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROM? 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CoLovurED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopcvrs. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s 





BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
+o 
THE FOREIGN TOUR OP 
MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzer lon 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, pric 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts by PERC IVAL LEIGH fom 
“ Pres’ Diary,’ 


Lied ma 
Tur 





Elegantly bounce in half-morocco, price jis. 





London ; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouver™ 
Street, Fleet Street. 
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BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The 
First Number will be published on March 1. Advertisements 
and Bills received until February 22. 





PHE POPULAR NOVEL.—“RITA.” 
“ A story almost as exciting as ‘Jane Eyre.’ The heroine is made 
go ai ere t 0 way that never al ows the attention and the 
pacipay nde dacpeny ay become relaxed. On the c re is 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


—+t 
In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 41. 4s. bound in cloth. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. The 
Text revised by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 


“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the, best text 
of Shakespeare which has yet been given to the world. 
This. at Hepat Rederet doubt, ved we have never 





not a tiresome page in the book.” —Morning Star. 
Ricuaxp Bentier, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ONVOCATION.—A Full Report of the 
appear in the 


M of both houses of Soneia 
pg righ ae the “ GUARDIAN 


esday next, Feb. 16. 
Genpet, 6d. unstamped 
jomPson, 3, Burleigh Street, Strand, 


ped) Published by Epwarp 





HANDBOOK OF THE COURT, THE PEER- 
AGE, AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR 1859; with 
Tables of the Representation,&c. Ninth Issue. Price 5s. cloth gilt. 


P. 8. xine, Parliamentary Depot, 34, Parliament Street, 8.W.; 
where may be had all the Reports, Papers, Bills, Acts, &c., issued by 
both Houses of Parliament. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Yd 
fore ; and we would suggest 
the thousands of pene wo are always cael ces th for pons A 
interesting to at they should read e works of the 
monorch of literature, and read him in ta? edition of Mr. Dyce.— 
Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES. 


os 


In one large volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
AND Lasers gph Se relating to all Ages and 
Nations : ery ‘ient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
— their Progress in Civilisation, Indu and Science — their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and Social Transactions of the 
British Empire—its Civil Mili , and Religious Institutions—the 
Origin and Advance of Human and Inventions, with copious 

details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The whole pernghooyg od 
a body of Information, Classical Political, and Domestic, from the 
earliest accounts to the present time. 


Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By B. VINCENT. 


Assistant Secre and Keeper of the Lib: of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great rotary a is ’ 





“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory. is to 





By the REV. JAMES WHITE, Author of “ Eight 
Christian Centuries.” Crown 8yo. Pp. 650. Price 9s, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, Author of “My Novel.” 
4 vols. crown 8vo, price 21. 2s. cloth. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Translated by W. E. AYTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


G.H. LEWES. To form 2 Vols. feap. Now publishing 
onthly, in Sixpenny Numbers. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE CHARGES 
BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 


By Aes ge Rha ae Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. price 


THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF 
OPINIONS. 


oo SMITH. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Two vols. feap. price 12s. cloth. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 


Publishing in —— Ley —ay price | nee tage hes and in 
Volumes, of whi ih Three are » pris 
pence each, in cloth. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


YEAR’S CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA. By 
Captain 5 a. G. MEDLEY, Bengal Engineers, and Garrison 
Engineer, Lucknow. 


Among the various works upon the late War in India there are 
none which present so graphic an account of the leading operations 
asthe present one. It ustrated with large Plans we ingest of 
the operations before Delhi, Lucknow, nese AL ign in the 
Doab, and the Ex tion to the Bozdar ¢ whilst the 
omenet¢ of the information commends it to "the aay ae the 
stirring incidents and vivid details give it a universal interest 


London: W. Tuacxer & Co., 87, Newgate Street. 





Shortly will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


[HE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; OR, HOME 

AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS, A Political Farce in Three 
Acts. In which numerous eminent person: will perform, for 
the amusement and enlightenment of the British Public. 


London: Nartonat Pustisumnc Company, 4, Adelphi Terrace. 





PUBLISHING REFORM. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
undertake the Printing and cating of Books, Pamphlets, 
and Periodicals, on terms that cannot fail to give general con lence 


furnished tion to the 
eS cncketaewionnwa” 





the it, this Dicti of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are searching after infoemati¢a, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.” — Times. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


—e— 


In medium 8vo. With Portraits and Vignettes. 


I. 
{HAKSPEARE. WITH REMARKS ON HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
one volume 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


It. 


EAUMONT AND FLETCHER. WITH AN 
re RT RODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In two volumes 


Ill. 


EN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. In one vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


Iv. 
ASSINGER AND FORD. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In one vol. 8yo. 
price 16s. cloth. 


v. 
EBSTER. With some account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. In one vol. 
8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


vi. 


MARLOWE. With some account of the Author, 


loth, and Notes. By the REV.A. DYCE. In one vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
cloth, 


vil. 


YCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
FAR Qu HAR. With BIOGRAPHICAL and 
critical 3 NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In one vol. 8vo. price 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


—~—— 


I. 
Ho's POEMS. Ninth Edition. In One 


Volume, foolseap 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
Il. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
som: Seventh Edition. In One Volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
IIr, 


OOD’S OWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM 
YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. In one volume 8yo. 
illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d cloth. 


Iv. 


°°? S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. With 87 ay oe + ee "~” New 
Edition. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. ¢ 








London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 
Street. 





POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORK, 
PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT. 


—~— 


LATIN. 
By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arran 


ment of the Eton and eevee! the Sixth Latin Grrmmar. 
bound in cloth, 12mo. Neatly 


LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arra 


ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar; wi, 
Lexicon and Notes. Fifth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Tralge- 


GREEK. 
By the same Author. 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the gy. 
eee g the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WORDs. 


WOR’ rammar ; with a Lexicon. Second usand, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. iad Thousand, lamp, 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ap 


rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWOR H'S Grammar ; with a 
Lexicon andAppendix. Eighth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Now complete, neatly bound in 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK: with 
cal Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and 


e Parts may still be had separately. St Matthey w, Second 
paltion 2 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St Luke ,3e. ; St. John, 25. 


GERMAN. 
P OLLENDORF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD 


F LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. _ Translated 
Tes om from the original French faitaon, By HENRY Y. 
ca - 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. Key to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 


GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR gE NGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Madame BERNARD. 12mo. cloth 

FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and Dictionary, 
pA nate 3 Dr. H. STEINMITZ, Bedford Grammar School. 12me, 

THE ACCIDENCE OF GERMAN GRAM. 
aed Saeed in a Thala 2: tabular form, the reflections of A ns 
various parts ih. By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 64. 

GERMAN EXERCISES , for the Use of Be 
eta cgnec an uta ey. By the same Attoe 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted ‘to the Rules 


of his German Grammar. Tenth Edition 2mo. cloth, 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s, Bd. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 


with Reader and Exercises. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING 
BOOK. — Use of Students, by DR. A. HEIMANN. 
12mo. cloth, 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, 
revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANS. 
LATING ENGLISH INTO — AN. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 5s.9d 

THE MODERN LINGUIST ; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German, with Rules for Bea vgcprs 
tion,a be ge Vocabulary, a Selection of Familiar 
Tables Coins, we its, and Measures, &c. By ey BARTELS. 

Square 16mo. cloth. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST IN ENGLISH 
AND OERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s 


BUNGER’S GERMAN TALES AND POETRY. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. eloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 


Edition, Cloth, 5s. 
FRENCH. 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH 


RNGOVIt ik, iprench Macte vat Winchester Colles, Thitd 
Edition. Thick Vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. inchestor Co wht ; 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND 
WORD BOOKS, val the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
wrapper, ls. 6d. eac! 

MANIER’S "FIRST AND SECOND FRENCH 
READER. 32mo. stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. each 
“a “ PP neh a ali by! be found extremely useful to beginners 

BARTER’S MODERN LANGUAGE: or 
Conversations in Pac ayer and French, followed b Models of 
Receipts, Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. d. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 
in Three Mik eh rammatical Course—Reading and Translation 

rse—Conversation Course. A. SEARS, Professor in the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpoa! thick Volume, l2mo. cloth, 5s. 
Each Part separatel iy, 28. ¥ and a Key to the whole, 2s. 





London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
T is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS : 
J. THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS. 
TI. SHAKSPEARE. 


YII. ENGLISH CONSULS. 
IV. PIUS VIII. AND GREGORY XVI. 


V. PATENTS. 
VI. THE SOLDIER’S LODGING, FOOD, AND DRESS. 
VII. BREAD. 
VIII. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
IX. REFORM. 


Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. 








Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Y hie REV. DR. GUTHRIES DISCOURSES 


FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Bracx; and all Booksellers. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF 


ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME. 


Now ready. 


THE STUDENTS HUME: 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE INVASION OF 
JULIUS CESAR. 


BY DAVID HUME. 


ABRIDGED, INCORPORATING THE RESEARCHES OF RECENT 
HISTORIANS. 


AND CONTINUED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This work is designed to supply a long acknowledged want in our 
School and College Literature—a History oF ENGianp in a volume 
of moderate size for the Urrer and Mippte Forms. It is J uty to 

wit 


range with “Dean Lippetv’s History or Rome” and “ Dr. Wu 
Sarn’s History or Greece.” 


It. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 
CONQUEST. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


BY DR. WM. SMITH. 
16th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Questions. 12mo. 2s. 
Me! eke h., xcellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith has pro- 


hes scholarlike manner in which he has carried it out, 
history of Greece a decided advantage over all others.”— 


Ma 


It. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND 
ART. 


BY DEAN LIDDELL. 
Eighth Thousand. Woodcutse. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
the ans excelient history of Rome, will supersede every other work on 


e volume conforms with the ‘ History of Greece,’ by 


Dr iam Smith, in t; hy, literary method, and illustra- 
Re Smit ypography, ry ) 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY EDWARD GIBBON. 


ABRIDGED, INCORPORATING THE RESEARCHES OF RECENT 
SCHOLARS. 


Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. William Smith’s admirable abridgement of Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire.”"—Cambridge Chronicle. 


*,* The above Volumes are uniformly bound in BLACK 


, with RED EDGES, to distinguish them from other 


Scoot Historres, 





1, 
This day, Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By ADELAIDE 
ANNE PROCTER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PReEss. 
“ The tenderness, me devotional feeling, and the resigned sadness 
which characterise her poems are not uncommon in the writings of 
Englishwomen ; tat, “the ‘Legends and Lyrics’ the rarer 
merits of just thought and of natural fancy. and 0 Mey always 
eful and correct, while in some passages ii called 
If ‘she devotes herself to the career on which she has 
entered, she — robabl — a high Ni tear hooped Loyd even at 
resent there is APS 0 y one living poetess with whom she oug’ 
tion. "—Satu Review. 
0 make- pelevet book. It entitles Miss Procter 
place a ity own among those who sing out of the fullness _ ~ 
oughtful heart, and not merely because they have the restless 
brain and glib tonigue of the mocking- -bird.”—. i Papi 
“ This modest ‘ book of verses’ by a poet’s daughter is. remarkable 
for its oc teg sirh d and truth.” —Ezaminer. 
ter inherits those lyrical graces of her father, which 
gutemniy for a community which at length is learning to sing, 
have been more or less felt b’ a the world. Like him too she feels 
for the r, and can sing of their rights; as he did long before he 
was followed in the same admirable direction by admirable Thomas 
Hood, the requote havin; bg given, perhaps to both, by Charles 
Lamb, in his verses on the different funerals of rich and poor.”— 


vader. 

“ Adelaide Anne Procter is a true tess. Seldom has the mantle 
of fame so worthily descended as rom ‘ mwall’ upon his 
daughter. There is scarcely a line of, ‘ trash itera not a poem 
of which the remainder of the volume need be ashamed. Miss Procter 
has written enough, and well enough, here, t dear her to th 


MURRAY’S 
EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


—p— 


On ew 28th, Illustrated with Portraits, Part > (to be published 
‘onthly, and completed in 10 Parts), 8vo. 1s. each. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON; 
INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES, 


With Contributions from Lorp Srowst1, Sir W. Soorr, 
DisRaELI THE Exper, Sir James Macxintosn, &c, 


Edited, with Notes, 
By the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. 


The Quarterly Review, come Sage —‘ Mr. Croker’s Notes, which 
combine the gleanings from ——— i*s memorials of 
Johnson, are o uite as valuable as If his edition were 
published in parts, it Roem find its w way ae n a who are as cq 
gnorant of the most entertaining instructive book in 
guage.” 





Croker’s Boswell.—“ The excellence of Mr. Croker’s Notes.”—North 
American Review 


Croker’s Boswell.—“The notes are brief, judicious, and accurate.”— 





of homes, and scarcely less to the world of calm and genial thinkers. 
‘We have already exhausted time and , and can only say once 
more to this sw ay singer of the songs a humanity, Welcome ! "— 
New York Leader 


2. 
This day, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR'S LOGIC IN 


THEOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


Contents :—1 Logic in Theo-; the Fourth Century—5. Theo- 
logy—2. Unitarianism in Eng- | dosius: Pagan A bs and the 
and—3. : the Christian Christian ™M: rate —6. Ju- 
Courtier in the Desert—4. Paula: | lian: Prohibit 7 "Fdueation—7. 
High Quality and pose Then in | “ Without Controversy.’ 


3. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By J. F. BOYES, 
y 


M.A. Author of “ Illustrations to schylus and Sophocles,” &c. 
“The results of choice though multifarious reading; they re- 
“Hee fresh in form, tone, and flavour,  pepmey: , keen, and sparkling. 
uife and Books’ is @ volume to be ta as the companion of 
alf an hour or half-a- day.’ ’—Athenaum. “It contains many a true 
thought pithily spoken.”—Eraminer. “Shows shrewdness and 
reflection.”—Spectator. ‘‘The volume will afford not alone subject 
for pleasing a but also subjects suggestive in the highest 
degree.’ —Observ 


4. 
Now ready, super-royal 8vo. 15s. 


ROADSIDE SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH 


OF FRANCE AND SPANISH PYRENEES. By THREE 
WAYFARERS. With 24 Illustrations by TovcustonE. 

“¢ Touchstone’s four-and-twenty lithographs are sufficient in 
themselves to make this handsome volume, with its luxurious 
typography, a vee addition to the library table; and the 
pagheacses good sense, and vivacity of the writin, ng will recall many 

leasant scene +0 those who know the ground traversed by the 
ree Wayfarers,’ and tempt many who are as yet unacquainted 
with it to follow in their steps.” —Daily News. 


5. 
Just published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


MAUD BINGLEY. By FREDERICA 


GRAHAM. 


“ When we say that the best novels of Miss Austen, and the best 
tales of Miss Edgeworth, cannot show more tact, more ‘profound ap- 
preciation of the human heart and worldly motives, more judicious 
analysis of sound temper and feeling, we consider we have given it 
just praise.”—Literary Gazette. 


6. 
Now ready, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. A 


Tale. By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford.” 


ie 
Lately, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD; OR, AGLEAM 
OF SUNSHINE ON A RAINY DAY. A Tale. 


“ A very bright, clever story.”—Monthly Packet. 

“We believe it will be a great favourite with thoughtful and 
intelligent readers. There isa ripeness about | the book which indi- 
cates on the part of the author an ghi 
and matured. The conversations are skilfully kept w * the reflections 
are truthful, and leave salutary impresssions on reader. The 
e Sree ge have given indicate how chaste and pure is the style. 4 
—Daily News. 





London : Bett & DAtpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





‘Words and further Iiustrations. In Two V 
Half-bound in Russia, 5/. 15s. 6d. Russia, 62. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW “DICTION. 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Ex 
tion with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations 
from the best ‘authorities, 

oan. Worps—with those of the same Family—are traced to their 
¢ ExpiaNations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning 


a the various Usages. 
arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest 


Now ready. New Edition, with a Supplement 0 Fol. tt aging 


The Quvorations are 
Period to the Present Time. 
*," The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 

A Smacier Epition, without the Quotations. 8vo. 15s. 

“Tt is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, suppl a 
fica, desideratum, as exhibiting the biography o Y, chem get 
birth, parentage, and education—the changes that have befallen it, 
the a it has kept, and the connections it has formed, by a 
rich series 0 al ical order. This is cack a 
dictionary A perhaps, no other language could ever boast.— 
Quarterly Review. 

“ A work indispensable to ver one who is curious in his mother 
teas omg without which no library can be considered complete ” 

pec 








JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


London: Bert & Danpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Croker’s Boswell.— ~ a of Johnson’ 's genius and 
wisdom has never ope mpact a ~~ —Guardian, 

Croker’s Boswell.—' t y will owe much to Mr. Croker for the 
inceey, and ability which he has displayed.""—Morning Post. 

Croker’s Boswell.— With the ind: ous researches qud us 
criticisms of Mr. Croker, ad may safely pronounce this as BEST 
EpITIoN of an English book that has appeared in our time.”— 


Quarterly Review: 
—The interesting illustrations by which Mr. 


Ath 
“ This 


roker’s Boswell. ‘ing 
Croker has enriched Boswell’s work.” —Literary Gazett 


It. 


Now spe Tilustrated with Portrait and vings, PartI. Te 
be continued Monthly, and completed in 9 , BVO. ls. each. 


THE PEOPLE’S BYRON; 
THE POETICAL WORKS COMPLETE. 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED, 

Wirn Norss 


By Lorp Jerrgry, Bishop Heer, Proresson Wiis0n, 
Moors, GirrorD, Cease, Locknart, &c. 

he Atheneum, May, 1858.—“ Eight yours 3 have yet to run before 

the Copyright of ‘Ben nox’ ’s Poems expires, and those who now buy an 


Edition of Bi Works published without the sanction of Mr. Murray 
BUY ANI MP ERFECT 00K. ‘ v 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents, 





HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
—+— 
The Following are the Author’s last revised Editions: 
I. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THB 
DEATH OF GEORGE I. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LLD., F.RAS., 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. 
Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


By the Same. 
11. 
VIEW OF THE STATE OFAEUROPE. 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Eleventh Edition, including the Supplemental Notes. 
3 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


11. 
INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 


IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8yo, 36. 
Iv. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS; 


Complete in 10 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each; or, separately, 
as follows: 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 Vols, 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 Vols. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


——~— 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. CARLYLE’S NEW 
WORK. 
—_— a 


In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I. and IL., 
price 40s. 


HISTORY OF 


FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





‘NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c. 
alee 


THE WANDERER. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
One vol. foolscap 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


**We are quite satisfied that Owen Meredith’s new 
volume will win favour, Some of the poems match in 
beanty of language and grace of thought with such 
masterpieces of music as Herrick’s, Carew’s, Marvel's, 
Tennyson's, Moore's, or Edgar Poe’s *** Every way 
this volume is remarkable.’’—Atheneum, 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





MR. MORLEY’S NEW WORK. 
—~— 


MEMOIRS OF 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


WITH FAC-SIMILE DRAWINGS, ENGRAVED UPON WOOD BY 
THE BROTHERS DALZIRL, 


In a handsome demy 8vo. vol., price 21s. 


“A very pretty and life-like picture, exhibiting Mr. 
Morley’s power of presenting, in a fashion far different 
from that of Dryasdust, correct antiquarian details. It is 
just in this that his strength seems mainly to lie,”’— 
Saturday Review. 


“The ‘Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair’ will enhance 
Mr. Morley’s reputation. The subject has been well 
chosen, and handled felicitously. The historian, anti- 
quarian, and philologist, as well as the moralist, may find 
ample material in his volume to suit their respective 
tastes;.and the general reader, who seeks either for in- 
struction or amusement, will not be disappointed by his 
pleasant pages.” —Daily News. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AN EXCURSION TO 
CALIFORNIA.” 
—_—»~— 


LIFE IN VICTORIA; 


oR, 


VICTORIA IN 1853, AND VICTORIA IN 1858. 


Showing the march of improvement made by the Colony 
within those Periods in Town and Country, 
Cities and Diggings. 


By WILLIAM KELLY. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“ Never has there been any fact in history so utterly 
and simply practical in its details, and ‘rude iu its actual 
expression, that appeals so forcibly to the imazin.» i n as 
the story of ‘Victoria.’ Mr. Kelly is the proper m nto 
tell it well, for through him it can tell itself, When there, 
he is not only in the scene, but of the scene. The 
adventurous spirit of the men who made the colony is his 
own spirit. He has been at home in California, at home 
in Australia, and heis now on the way to British Columbia. 
* Victoria’ speaks through him with its own natural voice.” 
—Ezaminer. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


13, Great MariBorover Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—-——— 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 


From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (On Friday neat. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 


COURT AND TIMES. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine portraits, 3ls. 6d. bound. 
- We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as able, 
painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.”—Literary Gazette. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


DURING THE CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By 
MISS PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 
“We recommend Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Episodes’ as Se read- 
ing. They cannot fail to entertain and instruct.” —Critic. 
“ One of the most amusing and instructive books Miss Pardoe has 
ever given to the public.” —Messenger. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWO SICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Na- 
thalie.”’ 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“We have never met with a book on Italy that pleased us more.” 
—John Bull. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


FOR 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 

H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Corrected to the Present Time by 

the Nobility. 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 

beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“ The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on 
the subject.” —Spectator, 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TAR- 

TARY, &c. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 50 beautiful Illustrations, 

cores rates, &c., from the Author’s Original Drawings, 
. 2s. bound. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 
“A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns by 
an eloquent Roman Catholic.’’—Atheneum. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Forming the Second Volume of Hurst & Brackerr’s Stanparp 
Liprary or Cuear Epirions or Poputar Mopern Works, each 
comprised in asingle Volume, price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, 
and Illustrated. 

“*John Halifax’ is a very excellent and standard work. We 
doubt not that so remarkable a production, which has received 
unqualified praise on all hands, as one of the finest stories in modern 
fiction, will be heartily welcomed by the numerous class of readers 
within whose reach it will now come in this cheap and elegant 
edition.”’—Post. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE & HUMAN 


NATURE. [Illustrated by Leecn, price ‘5s., forming the first 
Volume of Hurst & Biackerr’s StaNDARD Liprary. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of“ Joun Haurrax.” 10s. 6d, 
“A book of sound counsel, well written, true-hearted, and 
altogether practical.” —Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVEIS. 
RIGHT OR WRONG. By MISS JEWS. 


BURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ This story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up it will 
not be laid down. We may quarrel with it, but we must read it "— 
Atheneum, 

“ Those-who admire productions which reveal great originality 
in idea and construction will appreciate the novel before us. It is 
replete with exciting interest.’’—Sun. 

* The best story Miss Jewsbury has constructed.” —Messenger. 


OCEOLA. By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


3 vols. with Illustrations by Wetr. 

“ Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Scottof the West. Hecontrives 
to mingle history with fiction with such a power of blending, that it 
is almost impossible for his reader to know where the one ends and 
the other begins. Ovyeola is full of soul-stirring interest.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“This is a work Defoe might have written in his happiest 
moments. It is an enthralling book.” —Review. 


THE THREE PATHS. By HERBERT 


GREY,M.A. 2 vols. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By LEITCH 


RITCHIE 2 vols. with Ilustrations, 21s. 

“« Winter Evenings’ is the work of an accomplished and skilful 
writer, and contains the op fr ts of many years’ study and 
er No library should be without it.”"—IUustrated News of 
e orta, 


ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Anne 


Dysart.” 3 vols. 

“ The story is well told. The argument is a high one, and it is 
set hefore us with the earnestness of the thinker, as well as the 
powe of the novelist.”—John Bull. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.CL., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy. 2 vols. with fine Plates, 2ls. bound. 

“ Ana \mirable romance, by a very clever writer.”—Post. 

“ Are lly excellent and well-told tale.”—Chronécle. 

“* St-phan Langton’ is a charming book.’ — Messenger. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 


“SCRITATOR.” Dedicated tothe Earl of Stamford. 38 vols. 
with Illustrations by Wein. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 
“An absorbing tale. The interest is as well sustained as in 
« Margaret Maitland.’ "—Chronicle. 











ey 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND 
ROUTLEDGE. 


— > 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
RIVAL RHYMES! 
OMMEMORATIVE OF THE FIRST CkEy. 


TENARY OF THE BIRTH-DAY OF BURNS. Not destined 
for the Prize of the Crystal Palace, but the Surprize of the Public in 
general, who are requested to be their own judges on the occasion. 
Contributed by the following choice Pens :—F——-r P—t, The P—}{ 
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Descriptive Ethnology. By R. G. Latham, 
V.A., M.D., F.R.S., &. (Van Voorst.) 


Te science of ethnology is so new a depart- 
ment of knowledge, and has received from 
so few scholars as yet that amount of 
attention which is entitled to the name of 
study, that we can hardly do better than 
remind our readers of its limits, and of what 
is its legitimate subject-matter. For, the two 
ye hl be pe now lying en us, 
embodying as they do a vast amount of com- 
bene » eee je observation, will be 
caviare, not only to the “ general,” but even 
to tolerably advanced students in ethnology, 
who have not taken care to arrange with 
accurate precision their primary notions of 
the science. Dr. Latham, who has been 
writing now for more than twenty years, 
and who has given us in those two decades 
more than is usually gathered in the same 
iod of time, even by hard-workers like 
Fimself, has elected in the present instance 
to be merely “descriptive;” he honestly 
announces that if classification accompany 
the description in certain places, it will be 
no more than an accidental appendage, and 
that, although speculations may occasionally 
arise and be followed out to some distance, 
they will form at any rate “no notable portion 
ofthe work.” With this preliminary caution 
he sets out on his éwepuhners Spduovs across 
Eastern and Northern Asia, beginning from 
the north-western ranges of the Himalayas, 
across Europe, across a part of Africa, 
and then through the length and breadth of 
the remaining Asiatic populations,the Persian 
and the Indian. So that it is perfectly idle 
and untrue to encourage a hope of following 
thus yiv mpd yiis so rapid a traveller as 
Dr. Latham, without first acquiring some 
sort of sympathy with him in the concep- 
tions with which he started upon his journey ; 
asympathy which, though it might fail to 
a complete interpretation of what 
passes before our eyes, would furnish the 
surest key to a proximate explanation. 
He himself, then, in the valuable article 
his pen in the new edition of the “ En- 
oyaem Britannica,” inclines to the “Phy- 
sical History of Man,” as a general defini- 
tion of the term “ Ethnology.” The defini- 
tion “Science of Races,” though defended 
by Dr. Prichard, has an ab limine objection 
to its being adopted tniversally, arising 
from the ambiguity in the word “race.” 
Supposin the word “race” to mean “ some- 
g which is neither a species nor a 
variety,” there may then be an obvious 
utility in the term “Science of Races ;” but 
it will be an utility that applies more to the 
ion of the investigator on a, certain 
point, than to the entire object of his inves- 
tigation, and that is little more than the 
analogue of an algebraic symbol. The only 
fault. of the definition “ Physical History of 
” is, that it appears to encroach slightly 
upon the confines of a sister science, that of 
thropolo: Both of these sciences have 
to do with the relations of mankind; but in 
one case the question is raised upon the 
ons of the various human divisions 
to each other ; in the other case, upon the 
relations of mankind to the different grades 
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of animal life below him. The materials for | 


the study of ethnology are, therefore, of a 
far wider extent than those which would 
suffice for that of anthropology. Dr. Latham 
has pointed out that this latter science might 
have been pursued when none but the first 


pair of human beings existed upon the earth; | 


just as it might now be carried on if there 


were none but Englishmen in existence, or 
none but Chinese. Ethnology, on the other 
hand, has no existence where there is no 
variety. 

Again, from another point of view, we 
may regard ethnology as presenting the 
physico-historical view of man, and as op- 
posed to anthropology, which gives us 
the naturalist view. It is interesting but 
irrelevant to our present purpose to point 
out the dovetailing of anthropology with 
zoology. 
this its historical aspect, dovetails with 


ordinary history, and on the relation between | 


the two we must say a few words, still fol- 
lowing Dr. Latham. In ordinary history 
we contemplate humanity as influenced 
by moral causes, the agents being “ human 
actions.” In ethnology the causes which 


dogs. The wild dog howls: it is the com- 
anion of man alone that barks. Dr. Latham 
as brought forward this fact as a distant, 
though a very distant approach to the 
largely increased data for which ethnology is 
indebted to philology. 

The results of ethnological research are by 
him regarded in a two-fold light. They are 
either so many points of classification, or 
they are so many points of history. They 


| are, to use his own words, “so many points 
of classification, if we suppose that the 


In a similar way ethnology, in | 


are contemplated as influencing humanity, | 


are physical — hence the term physico- 
historical, which, however, it is proper to 
say that Dr. Latham avoids, at the same 
time that he indicates it—and the agents 
are such as soil, climate, and nutrition. 
Further, the facts with which ethnology 
deals are of a far earlier date than those 
which form the subject-matter of ordinary 
history. And the method on which ordinary 
history proceeds is that of arguing from 
testimony, while the method of ethnology is 
a purely inductive one, and has now for 
several years been duly recognised as being 
so. Thus, the important term Paleontology, 
for which the scientific world is indebted to 
Dr. Whewell, embraces alike geology and 
ethnology ; two kindred but Letinct 
branches of archaeological research—the one 
relating to the globe itself, the other to its 
human inhabitants. “ We geologists,” it was 
once observed in conversation by Professor 
Sedgwick, “are like a hen and chickens in a 
yard, looking about here and there, and 
picking up what we can get.” And go it is 
with the ethnological student also; the 
method of both is simply and purely an 
inductive one. 

‘The two other most important auxiliaries to 
ethnology are physical geography and phi- 
lology. The relation between the climato- 
logical conditions and national character is a 
matter which, since the days of Dr. Arnold, 
has made its appearance often enough as a 
theme-subject at Oxford and at the great 
public schools. It is natural, but it is wrong, 
to confound the study of this relation with 
the inquiry on which physical geography is 
really employed. The true field of this 
science is occupied with the influence of 
climatological and similar conditions, not 
upon the character of the occupants of a 
given area, but upon their bodily conforma- 
tion. The degree in which bodily conforma- 
tion is so influenced is very variously esti- 
mated. The two points on which no 
difference of opinion at all obtains are 
these :—first, that climate, soil, &., do 
exercise some influence upon the human 
frame ; and secondly, that their influence is 
by no means indefinite. An interesting 
foreshadowment of the way in which the 
study of language is likely to aid ethnologi- 
cal investigation may be found in the 
different utterances of the wild, and of tame 


differences between the different divisions of 
one kind have always been what they are at 
a and they are so many points of 
istory (physical history), if, supposing the 
whole species to have once been the same 
throughout, we deduce the present dis- 
tinctions from the influences of climate and 
other causes acting during a long or short 
space of time.” 

One word, as a corollary upon what 
— on the title of Dr. Latham’s work. 
t may occur to some readers that the shorter 
synonym of “ethnography” would have 


, sufficiently expressed the author's object. 


“ Ethnography” is used by some writers as 
the precise equivalent of ethnology. But 
where, as it is more usual, a distinction is 
made, the latter term is applied to the speew- 
lative portion of the subject, and the former 
to the descriptive. Notwithstanding this, 
the reader of Dr. Latham will discover that 
the sort of description which he enters upon 
is far too wide and too profound to have 
been adequately expressed by the term 
ethnography. ‘There is a weakness and a 
superficiality about the word, which, when 
we weigh it by the side of “descriptive 
ethnology,” furnishes reason enough for its 
rejection. And, independently of this, ethno- 
graphy may be regarded as too near a 
synonym for poles’ eueeeay to admit of 
its use, in the present treatise, without 
ambiguity. 

There are some interesting considerations 
connected with the starting-point adopted in 
the treatise, which point is thus character- 
istically indicated by the author : 


‘I follow the Horatian rule, and plunge, at 
once, in medias res. 1am on the Indus; but not 
on the Indian portion of it. Iam on the Hima- 
layas, but not on their southern side, I am on the 
north-western ranges ; with Tartary on the north, 
Bokhara on the west, and Hindostan on the south. 
I am in a neighbourhood where three great 
religions meet; Mahometanism, Buddhisga, 
Brahminism. I must begin somewhere ; and here 
is my beginning.” 

There are, in fact, so many answers whieh 
may be given from different points of view to 
the question, where to begin, that one sympa- 
thises thoroughly with the author's laissez 
faire tone, forced out, as it is beyond a 
question in his case, by the pressure of a 
complex and multitudinous store of data, 
As a zoologist, he would start from the inter- 
tropical homes of the anthropomorphic apes. 
The protoplasts of his species are, in the first 
instance of all, intolerant of any climate but 
the mildest, incapable of sustenance on any 
but the most luxuriant soil. Hence, from 
the purely zoological view, he would adopt 
“ Western Africa and the southern extremity 
of Asia, the banks of the Gaboon and 
Borneo,” as the point from which to 
set out. But make him a philologist, 
and his attention will immediately be arrested 
by the regions of those languages which-are 
monosyllabic and destitute of inflexions. 
The languages, of which these are the cha- 
racteristics, are reasonably supposed to give 
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us the simplest existing forms of human 
— To the lands of those who speak 
them the philologist would turn his eye, 
which would rest on China, Thibet, and the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula. It will have 
been seen that the considerations of zoology 
and of philology alike lead us to some por- 
tion of South-western Asia as our starting- 
point. And a similar point is indicated, 
finally, by the conclusions of the general 
reasoner. Given that the earth were one 
large circular island; given that its popu- 
lations had become diffused over the surface 
from one single oint, which point is to be 
investigated in the total absence of history, 
tradition, or any other data of the same kind 
bearing upon the subject, it is obvious upon 
the general principle of not multiplying 
causes unnecessarily, that the point selected 
@ priort would be the centre. And thus 
some portion of South or South-western 
Asia would again be recommended, as in the 
two previous cases. In attempting to fix 
the particular area, however, with this vast 
district, the zoologist, the philologist, and 
the general reasoner, would all be forced to 
encounter a sea of preconceived notions, 
hypothetical and conventional. The resource 
of Dr. Latham is, probably, not only a wise 
one) but that which is alone possible under 
thecircumstances. “I must begin some- 
wheres ‘here is my beginning.” 
«There's one insuperable obstacle that 
Stdtids in the way of our attempting to give 
any ¢dmpléte summary of the contents of 
this valuable work. The obstacle consists 
inthe overwhelming stock of information 
which the author has crowded into his pages. 
Tf’aver a man ‘spoke out of the genuine 
* abundaticée of ‘his heart,” Dr. Latham has 
doné’so in “Descriptive Ethnology.” It is, 
‘first’and foremost, a book for the scientific 
‘miiti; the true love of science being the leading 
characteristic: ’'' But it is also an invaluable 
acquisition to the traveller, containing the 
‘amplest ‘stores: of facts relating to the man- 
‘ners’ ind customs, natural produce, &c., of 
thé inhabitants and the countries described. 
And, more thai'‘all, it’ is; or should be, a 
handbook | for the: intelligent missionary, to 
whom it. would tell more of the actual heathen 
conditions of ‘mind, as illustrated from their 
rituals and religious ‘customs, than’ many a 
professedly ‘missionary matual.' There is, 
among other points of this kind’ of interest, 
a summary of facts relating to the Védas, 
which will be found at about the middle of 
the second volume. The Vedas,are, hymns 
that “formed the part or the whole of an 
actual or ‘possible ritual,” the deities invoked 
being’ elemental,—personifications~ of ‘fire, 
earth; water, the meteorological forces, 
the like: To take ‘an instance, ‘Indra (the 
firmanient)' conquers the Vrita (vapours), 
with the Maruts'(winds) ‘as allies. ‘Reasons 
are given for fixitig’ the date'of' the Vedas’ in 
the fourteenth ‘century B.C.; by which’ comipu- 
tation’ they becortie the earliest,’ or nearly the 
earliest, records in the work. deed ‘ 
‘Tt'is interesting to know that these aticient 
‘hymns have at last’ been edited, not indeed 
in India,’ But in“Europe, the most’ learned 
Brahinitis tecdgnising the edition as'atithentic 
and’ complete.” The Sanskrit ‘text ‘of’ the 
“Rig-Veda” is being edited by Professor 
Max Miller} it has also been’ translated in 
se by Professor Wilson, and entirely by 
‘’ Langlois. '' Professor" Weber,' of Berlin, 
Professor Benfey, of orp 3 Professor 
Roth,’ Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Whitney, 
have also ‘been’ engaged in editing or trans- 
lating parts df these ancient documents. 





As a sufficient illustration of the extreme 
fullness of which we spoke ‘above as a quality 
of Dr. Latham’s work, we will extract a 
passage relating to the Mongolian habits; 
and the reader may judge for himself 
whether more words than barely convey the 
idea are used or not: 


‘*At the same time the Mongolians are as 
nomad as any nation in the world. Few are ex- 
clusively so. 

‘* Say that the Sunid, who (by the way) are more 
especially the occupants of a steppe than any tribe 
of which we have a description of any notable full- 
ness, represent the average Mongolians, and the 
following is a notice ofthem. Their country is stony 
rather than sandy, and undulating or broken rather 
than flat. It is also stony rather than clayey. It 
abounds in nitrous and other saline scurfs. The 
wells are from six to ten feet deep. Yet streams 
are by no means wanting. If Mongolia were in 
Africa it would be a desert full of oases. The 
industry, however, such as it is, is nomadic rather 
than agricultural. Wheat will grow. Flax grows 
wild. Millet, however, is the chief object of cul- 
tivation. So uncertain and severe are the seasons 
that, out of flocks of 1000, no more than eighty 
have in certain seasons been preserved. Metallic 
wealth may or may not exist. It is only known 
that the Mongols have as little taste for mining as 
for agriculture. Gold, too, probably is to be 
found. Yet there are few or no washings and 


diggings. One thing especially favours the breed- 
ing of cattle. There are few or no tormenting 


insects. Of wood there is little. The framework 
of the tents is osier. The chief fuel is camel's 
dung. This is the case with the steppes. Yet on 
the Russian frontier wood is abundant, and in 
Eastern Mongolia wheat is grown and agricultural 
habits are meres oa The trade is done by the 
Chinese. A few Mongols act as merchants, and 
sell their goods in China. Numerous Chinese 
make profitable journeys to different parts of Mon- 
golia. On the eastern edge of the desert there is 
no want of rain; of rain irregularly distributed. 
The droughts are frequent; yet the rainfall is 
considerable. More fish is to be found in the 
rivers ; more game is to be found in the plains, 
than the inhabitants use as food ; the greater part 
of which is supplied by the flocks. Of domestic 
animals the horse, camel, ox, sheep, and dog are 
the chief. The cat is scarce. To have husbanded 
a few stacks of hay is a great fact in Mongolian 
economy. 

‘¢ Under conditions like these a dense popula- 
tion is impossible. For a single herd pad single 
flock a large tract of land is needed. There must 
be a winter pasture and a summer one. There 
must be locomotion from place to place; and 
places to match. The population is thin. It is 
doubtful whether the Chinese officials themselves 
have a true census. Each Mongol prince, when 
he submitted to China, declared the number of 
men he could bring into the field. Each Dsarsak, 
or noble, must bring to the field from three to 
twenty-three companies, squadrons, or regiments, 
each consisting of 150 horsemen. Taking thirteen 
of these as the average, and multiplying them by 
the’ forty-nine banners of the Southern Mongols, 
and the eighty-four of the Kalkas, Timkovski gets 
260,000 men; without the eight banners of the 
Tshakar, calculated at 241,000 men. This esti- 
mate, however, applies to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, afer the struggle between China 
at the Dzungarians. Since then there has been 
peace, with no need for a levée en masse. Under 

jeace, howéver, population increases. The pre- 
‘sent “estimate is 500,000 tents, or 2,000,000 
souls.’ 

The last half of the second volume has 
been advertised separately as the “Ethno- 
logy of India.”’ It is but reasonable to 
suppose that this portion of the entire work 
will. command the largest sale at present. 
But it should be distinctly made known that 
this valuable treatise is no more than an 
‘average specimen of thesé the latest labours 
of our great English ethnologist. 
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Journal of the Reign of King George the 
Third, from the Year 1771 to 1783. By 
Horace Walpole. Being a Supplement to 
his Memoirs, now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by 
Dr. Doran. Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 


Sxconp Noricer. 


Tue second volume of Walpole’s “Journal” 
extends over one of the gloomiest periods 
of English history—the few last years of 
Lord North’s long and disastrous adminis. 
tration. The picture of the country during 
these years is disheartening enough. It ig 
difficult to realise such a state of things as 
not only existing but perpetuated through 
the greater part of a generation, and this, 
too, so near our own day. Our most 
valuable and flourishing colonies havi 
taken up arms in ajust quarrel were pursuing 
acareer of triumphant revolt. Our Euro 
allies gradually fell off, secretly rejoicing in 
the humiliation of their proud rival, if they 
did not actually join her foes. The country 
could gain nothing save loss and disgrace in 
such a conflict. Her generals were out- 
witted, her ships sunk, and her troops 
repulsed at every point where a fresh attack 
was attempted. Almost every post brought 
tidings of new disasters; some so serious 
that ministers endeavoured in every possible 
way to prevent the real truth from reaching 
the public. They industriously spread abroad 
false reports of success, so that many a 
rumoured victory turned out, when the facts 
were known, to have been an actual defeat, 
Yet a weak and obstinate monarch, sup- 
ported by aservile and infatuated govern. 
ment, still madly: persisted in prolonging 
the fatal struggle. For many years no 
serious effort was made to arrest this 
suicidal course. The country was apa- 
thetic, Parliament indolent and _ cor. 
rupt. The Opposition lost all spirit and 
sense of public duty to such a disgraceful 
extent that the leading members in a fit of 
mingled petulance and despair absented them- 
selves from the debates. Fox and Burke 
still continued to declaim eloquently against 
the gy aad of aoakabems, too venality of 
their followers, the unjust character and 
ruinous results of the war. But they could 
produce but little impression upon such a 
servile and corrupt House—so little, indeed, 


that Fox himself was at one time on the - 


point of abandoning his post and giving 
up the conflict in despair. "Having brought 
forward a string of resolutions severely 
condemning the Canada expedition, and 
finding himself supported by only 44 votes 
on the first, he tore the rest to pieces and 
threw the fragments on the floor, declaring 
he would never make another motion on the 
subject, and left the House in a rage. At 
length, however, the nation awoke from its 
stupor, and all classes became keenly alive to 
the terrible evils which the indolence of 
Parliament and the malign obstinacy of the 
government had produced. The mercantile 
classes saw that while trade and commerce 
decayed, the burdens of the country increased, 
the taxes were oppressive, and the national 
debt swollen to an alarming extent. The 
country gentlemen at length discovered there 
was very little prospect that the flattering 
promises of the ministry would ever be 
realised. Instead of being relieved of the 
land-tax by the forced contributions of the 
American colonists, they found the war was 
likely to oppress them with fresh burdens. 
A failing exchequer and continued defeats 
in the field at length aroused the nation and 
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alarmed the obstinate king and his reckless | 
advisers. The ministry attempted to retreat, 
but it was too late, and they were hurled 
from the power they had so long abused 
amidst the rejoicing of the country, and with 
none except their dupes to lament their fall. 

Walpole’s sympathies were of course 
entirely with the Opposition, and he does 
not scruple to express them in a sufficiently 
decisive manner. As his father’s son he 
naturally hated Lord North, Lord Mansfield, 
and the whole of the Tory party. Asa Whig 
of rather an extreme type, he disapproved of 
the American war, but his disapproval was 
intensified by his antipathy to the king. 
He disliked the king on many grounds, 
public as well as private, personal as well as 
relative. ‘The subjugation of the American 
colonies was so notoriously George the 
Third’s pet project, that it was commonly 
spoken of as the king’s war. While indignant 
at the obstinacy that prolonged such a fatal 
conflict, Walpole was by no means sorry to see 
the king and his friends defeated. In com- 
mon with many others he felt a kind of 
malicious satisfaction in the reverses and 
disasters which followed each other in rapid 
succession. The picture he draws of the 
state of the country, at the beginning of 
1776, is certainly dark enough : 


“The Opposition seemed to have lost all spirit 
as unaccountably as the Administration had 
acquired some by the accession of Lord George 
Germaine ; and on their side had gained none by 
the Duke of Grafton’s desertion to them. Indeed 
it brought them nor sense, nor activity, nor 
harmony, nor six votes. Lord Rockingham and the 
Duke were no sooner allies again than rivals. 
lord Camden, who had seduced the Duke, 
intended him for First Minister, which, though 
Lord Rockingham was content to be at the head 
of his own faction though out of place, he was 
not ready to cede even in that powerless situation. 
At an early meeting of the Opposition this session, 
Lord Rockingham summoned the Bishop of Peter- 
borough as a new dependant, which offended the 
Duke of Grafton. The Marquis excused himself 
on the indecency of inviting the Duke before he 
was out of place. Lord Shelburne, who had his 
own gone views on the first place, was more 
tractable, and concerted with either ; more readily 
with the Duke, as a former limb of Lord Chat- 
ham’s administration, to whom Lord Shelburne 
‘still avowed implicit allegiance, though equally 
unfitted by his depression for power or Opposition. 
What little life there was existed in the Duke of 
ichmond and Charles Fox. The latter bustled, 
tried to Mhimate both the Duke and Marquis, 
tonferred with Lord Shelburne, but abandoned 
neither his gaming nor rakish life. He was seldom 
before five in the morning, nor out of it 

before two at noon. The Duke of Richmond I 
tried early in the winter to fire with industry. 1 
Painted to him all the miscarriages of the 
campaign, and the inability of the Ministers ; 
verkady him a long list of hostile motions which 
I ed him to make of complaints and griev- 
ances ; but his health was bad, and his spirits ; he 
distrusted his own abilities, though his eloquence 
improved daily ; he loved his country pleasures, 
he was disheartened by peel defeats. 
Nay, though nobody more severe when he did 
take a part, his candour disliked great hostilities. 
I said, ‘My Lord, when the Ministers stick at 
nothing, is it right to your country to let them 
Manage everything?’ But his delicacy could not 
brook any violent measures ; and while the Court 
it and represented him as the soul of faction, 

he was incapable of transgressing the most minute 
article of strict honour. In truth all the motions 
I gave him were provoked and crying ; but he 
y confessed he would not attack Ministers 

om any measures, such as grants and pensions, 
with which he had not found fault when he had 
erly acted with the Court. I own this, and 





‘Owe to his character to do it justice, though 


perhaps to my own dispraise. ButI, who had seen 
every injustice heaped on my father by Jacobitism 
and faction, and who now saw the ruin of the 
country pursued by Jacobite principles, did wish 
to turn every art of party that was allowable 
on such guilty men. 
than the Duke, and thought it meritorious to 
= to clamour and public hatred such Machia- 
vels as Lord Mansfield, ‘‘qui sobrius ad everten- 
dam Rempublicam accessit.” Lord North was a 
pliant tool, without system or principle ; Lord 
George Germaine of desperate ambition and cha- 
racter; Wedderburn a thorough knave; Lord 
Sandwich a more profligate knave ; Lord Gower a 
villain capable of any crime ; Elliott, Jenkinson, 
Cornwall, mutes that would have fixed the bow- 
string round the throat of the Constitution. The 
subordinate crew to name is to stigmatise ; they 
were Dr. Johnson, the pilloried Shebbeare, Sir 
John Dalrymple, and Macpherson! The pious 
though unconscientious Lord Dartmouth had been 
laid aside, after bequeathing to Administration 
his hypocritic secretaries Wesley and Madan ; 
Lord Barrington remained to lie officially ; Lord 
Weymouth had acceded with aa] his insensibility 
to honour, and by acceding had given new edge 
to Thurlow, who was fit to execute whatever was 
to be done. Almost every Scot was ready to put 
his sickle to the harvest, and every Jacobite 
country gentleman exulted in the prospect of re- 
versing on the Whigs and Dissenters all their dis- 
appointments since the Revolution ; and they saw 
a prince of the House of Brunswick ready to atone 
for all the negative hurt his family had done to their 
ancestors, and for all the good his ancestors and 
the benefactor of his family, King William, had 
done to Great Britain. There was still another 
body ready to profit by the restoration of Stuart 
views—the bishops and clergy. How ig od and 
joyfully they waded into a civil war on the Con- 
stitution and on Dissenters, let their votes, ad- 
dresses, and zeal for the war declare! This is a 
heavy picture ; but if any of the individuals men- 
tioned above, or any of the denominations of men, 
come out whiter in the eyes of impartial posterity, 
let this page be registered as a page of the 
blackest calumny !” 


He goes on to say that he could scarcely 
lament the war, as it had done so much to 
destroy the power of the enemies of freedom 
and progress at home: 


‘‘For my own part, I can scarce lament the 
war. Had the King and Lord Mansfield, who 
dreaded tumults and insurrections at home, and 
who knew they were in no danger from mobs 
across the Atlantic, had courage to invade liberty 
at home, they might have done their business 
almost at one stroke. By driving all America to 
resistance, they have made it very doubtful 
whether they will carry one point. If America 
gets the better, it will be independent, or will not 
return to us without effectuating by stipulation, 
or by the consequences of our ill-success, a total 
change of administration and a blow to despotism. 
If Britain prevails, it cannot be but by ruining 
the towns and trade of America, and by wasting 
the King’s fleet, armies, and treasure, his best 
means of despotism. If a middle way, an igno- 
minious treaty, ensues, what disgrace to the 
crown, and what a damp to its farther innovations ! 
No case can happen in which, if the King prevails, 
he will not be a far less potent monarch than 
before the war. These kingdoms are more likely 
to grow shocked at so ignominious a reign (com- 
pared with its glorious commencement) ; and few 

rinces that grow despised augment their power. 

ow too all wa have wasted our treasure and 
armies, instead of diminishing our debt! France 
and Spain, says the Court, give solemn assurances 
of neutrality, and dislike the precedent of rebel- 
lious colonies—perhaps both is true. The more 
they promise, the more they are to be suspected. 
Will they spare promises which will encourage us 
to be undone? If a civil war will not dispel our 
delusion, a French or Spanish war, or both, will 
tear the bandage from the eyes that wink most 
obstinately. Then will our absolute Monarch 
know the difference between the constitutional 





I had less delicacy | 


glory of such a king as his grandfather, and that 
of a despotic sovereign, who has revolted and laid 
waste his colonies, and impoverished and ex- 
hausted his subjects at home.” 


The public apathy, the want of anything 
like patriotic spirit and feeling, that for 
awhile led the nation to acquiesce in the 
, American War, was reflected socially in a 
growing dissoluteness of manners : 


“On issuing the new writ, General Smith had 
| again presented himself, and been returned for 
Hindon ; the return had even arrived on the 16th ; 
but not having been certified to the Clerk of the 
Crown, Lord Mansfield committed the General. 
This man had from a cheesemonger’s son risen tu 
an insolence of wealth by plunder in the Indies. 
| His wife was covered with chains of pearls and 
diamonds, and he himself, who had been drawn: 
| by Foote, in the ‘ Nabob,’ under the character ot 
| Matthew Mite, was the deepest of all deep 
| gamesters in London. Being excluded from the 
| fashionable club of young men of quality at 
Almack’s, and wishing to plunder them like the 
Indies, he and a set of sharpers had formed a plan 
for a new club, which, by the excess of play, 
should draw all the young extravagants thither, 
They built a magnificent house in St. James's 
Street, furnished it gorgeously, and enrolled both 
the clubs at White’s and that of Almack’s. The 
titular master of the house the first night ac- 
quainted the richest and most wasteful of the 
members that they might be furnished in the 
| house with loans of ready money, even as far as 
forty thousand pounds. This pernicious semi- 
nary, erected, in defiance of so many laws, at the 
very gate of the King’s palace, and menacing ruin 
to their heirs to the most opulent of the legisla- 
ture, was tolerated by a Court that delighted in 
seeing the great Lords and Commoners reduced to 
a state of beggary and dependence, and which, 
affecting piety, winked at such giant vice, while 
many members of the legislature partook of the 
flagrant dissipation, and none stirred a finger to 
check it. The cries of a civil war were drowned 
in such a torrent of dissolute manners, and the 
clergy employed all their labours in promoting 
the tyrannic views of the Court. Charles II. 
corrupted the morals of his age, yet virtue and 
patriotism shot up amidst the tares he sowed. 
The uncommunicative selfishness and pride of 
George III. confined him to domestic virtues. 
His people were welcome to be as abandoned as 
they pleased ; and when their vices made them 
necessitous, the rewards destined to virtue were 
showered on the profligate, not to correct their 
want of principle, but to ensure it.” 


He gives, further on, rather a curious illus- 
tration of the profligacy and degeneracy of 
the times ; one, however, that in these adver- 
tising days we should scarcely be disposed 
to condemn quite so severely : 


“13th. A new and most infamous paper was 
set up, and sold as the ‘Morning Post.’ Bate, 
the clergyman, and author of the old one, prosc- 
cuted the printer, and got an injunction against 
him. Yet Bate, not content, took a most extre- 
ordinary step. He sent about the town a pro- 
cession of thirty or forty persons, dressed 
expensively, like Hussars, in yellow habits, with 
blue waistcoats and breeches, and high caps, 
streamers and colours flying, and martial music, 
the musicians in mask, and labels with ‘ 7’he 
Morning Post’ on their caps, and they distributed 
handbills in behalf of the old paper. A 
masquerade exhibited by a clergyman in behalf of 
a most scandalous paper, particularly abusive on 
women of the first rank, in the midst of a civil 
war! What words can come up to the profligacy, 
insensibility, and degeneracy of the times?” 


Before leaving the volumes we must say a 
word as to the manner in which they are 
edited. Dr. Doran has executed his task with 
diligence and ability in all that relates to the 
social and literary gossip of the period. He 





explains what is obscure in the text, and 
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sometimes supplies the wanting links, in his 
notes, many of which are very interesting. 
We certainly wish, however, that he had 
ventured beyond the narrow circle of gossip 
and added a few brief explanations as to the 
state of parties in Walpole’s day, and the 
amg problems he discusses. This is 
airly called for in several parts of the 
journal, many of the references being so 
brief or so enigmatical as to be scarcely 
intelligible without a word of explanation. 





Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis of 
Cornwallis, Edited, with Notes, by Charles 
Ross, Esq. Three Volumes. (Murray.) 

(Sxzconp Noricz). 

True Cornwallis administration in India 
forms an epoch in the history of the man who 
governed, as well as in that of the country 
subjected to his sway. The foundations of 
our empire in the east were being swept 
away by a deluge of corruption, which 
poured down upon the land under the Mac- 
pherson administration. Lord Cornwallis 
was chosen to repair the blunders of his pre- 
decessor, and to extend and consolidate the 
system inaugurated by Mr. Hastings. The 
mission entrusted to him was most impor- 
tant; the difficulties which awaited him 
were of so gigantic a nature as to warrant 
hesitation and doubt even in the stoutest 
and the boldest; while the powers it was 
proposed to place in his hands were limited 
on the one hand, and _ ill-defined on the 
other. He had to haggle and hold out for 
terms, nor did he accept the dignities thrust 
upon him, until such concessions were made 
as enabled him to set about his arduous task 
with some degree of confidence. 

The condition of British India at the time 
Lord Cornwallis assumed its administration 
has been fully, amply, ably described by 
numbers of historians who devoted their 
talents to tracing the rise of the most 
stupendous empire the world ever saw. 
For our purpose, it will suffice in general 
terms to remind our readers, that our 
Indian possessions were small; our rule 
recent and doubtful; our rights ill-defended, 
and our subjects grossly misgoverned, and 
that a legion of native princes, wary and 
watchful, hovered on our frontiers. The 
forces which could be mustered for the 
defence of our territories, 12,000 Europeans, 
58,000 natives,—70,000 all in all,—were 
inadequate to the task of resisting anything 
like a general razzia on the part of the native 
powers. Not only were the troops in- 
adequate in numbers, but they were bad, and 
not to be relied on. Lord Cornwallis almost 
instinctively laid his hand upon the sore 
place in the character of the native soldier : 


**The Sepoys are fine men, and would not in 
size disgrace the Prussian ranks. I have heard 
undeniable proofs of their courage, and patience in 
bearing hunger and fatigue, but I have no 
favourable idea of their discipline.” 


The East India Company’s European 
troops were a cause of apprehension to the 
friends of British rule, whatever they may 
have been to its enemies. The Company were 
not in those days permitted to send 
out recruiting parties and publicly to 
advertise their want of men and conditions 
of enlistment. Their recruiting, though 
perfectly legal, had to be carried on with all 
the secrecy of an illegal transaction. It was 
a hole and corner affair, managed by crimps, 
and the recruits obtained in this manner 
were men of the worst characters, with 





inclinations and habits utterly destruc- 
tive of discipline. They were most of 
them “foreigners, sailors, invalids, or men 
under the proper size for military services.” 
“JT did not think Britain could have 
furnished such a set of wretched objects.” 
“The Company’s European troops are such 
miserable wretches that 1 am ashamed to 
acknowledge them for countrymen; out of 
the six battalions I do not think that I 
could complete one that would be fit for 
service.” ‘The officers are described as “ de- 
serving and well-informed,” and Lord Corn- 
wallis admits that they “have been more 
in the practice of judging and acting for 
themselves than officers who have served in 
a less extensive field.” But: 

“‘The mainspring has been always wanting ; 
they have had no head to look up to; the promo- 
tion of rank has always gone by seniority, and 
the lucrative commands have been given to those 
who have interest. Consequently, there has been 
no spur to merit. The Company's officers have 
no regiments or governments to look forward to ; 
few constitutions can stand this climate many 
years. If they cannot save some money, they 
must go home without rank or pay, condemned to 
disease and beggary. Under these circumstances 
the most rigid general must relax a little, and 
suffer practices that are in some degree repug- 
nant to the nice feelings of a soldier.” 


It is quite a pleasure to read these candid 
and considerate words from the pen of a 
man so high in position, and so affluent in 
his circumstances, as Lord Cornwallis, who 
evidently felt for the temptations to which 
others were exposed, and who consequently 
was prepared to make allowances for the 
weakness or the necessities of their position. 
He at least stood not in need of the re- 
buke which Sheridan administered to Lord 
Lansdowne, when that nobleman became 
eloquent in praise of political consistency. 
“Tt is an easy virtue for my Earl This, or 
the Marquis That, with his sixteen or twenty 
thousand a year; but, my Lord, it is un- 
attainably sublime for a man who never had 
a shilling of his own!” Not but that Lord 
Cornwallis, though content to “relax a 
little,” failed to combat jobs, and punish dis- 
honesty. Witness for instance the following 
letter to an officer, who appealed to the 
Governor-General’s intervention for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from a native prince a sum 
of money as indemnification for the cost of 
an auxiliary corps, which it was shown had 
existed on paper only : 

**T am sorry to say that on my arrival at Luck- 
now, I could not meet with any person, either 
European or native, that knew anything of your 
battalion, or had seen any part of it. Although I 
could not help placing proper confidence in your 
assurances of its being perfectly complete, both in 
officers and men, yet as there was not a trace of it 
existing at the head-quarters, where it was raised 
and had been so lately disbanded, and you had 
been so improvident as to keep no vouchers for 
any of your disbursements, you did not put it in 
my power to say to the Vizier or his ministers 
that part of the large sum of money which you 
received was not issued to discharge your personal 
pay and allowances. Circumstanced, therefore, 
as your claim is, I do not think that any inter- 
ference would be warranted.” 


Most earnest, too, are Lord Cornwallis’s 
remonstrances against an order from the 
East India Company, according to which 
prosecutions were to be instituted against a 
number of civil servants, who it appears had 
been guilty of practices, which they had a 
right to consider as permitted, if not as 
authorised : 

‘The splendid and corrupting objects of Luck- 





now and Benares are removed ; and here I must 
look back to the conduct of former directors, who 
knew that these shocking evils existed, but 
instead of attempting to suppress them were 
quarreling whether their friends or those of Mr, 

astings should enjoy the plunder... In the 
list which I have desired you to reconsider there 
are some as honorable men as ever lived ; they 
have committed no fault but that of submitting to 
the extortion of their superiors; they had no 
other means of getting their bread, and they had 
no reason to expect support if they had com. 
plained.” 

In the same letter, addressed to Mr. 
Motteux, the Chairman of the Company, 
Lord Cornwallis gives avesumé of his labours 
of reform, while he, at the same time, points 
out the only means of preventing a recurrence 
of the disgraceful practices, which for years 
had endangered the nag 2 and tarnished 
the reputation of the Company’s Govern- 
ment: 

‘*T have been a most rigid economist in all 
cases where I thought rigid economy was true 
economy. I have abolished sinecure places, put a 
stop to jobbing agencies and contracts, prevented 
large sums from being voted away in Council for 
trumped-up charges, and have been unwearying 
in hunting out fraud and abuse in every depart- 
ment. . . . But I shall never think it a wise 
measure in this country to place men in great and 
responsible situations, where the prosperity of our 
affairs must depend on their exertions as well as 
integrity, without giving them the means, in a 
certain number of years, of acquiring honestly 
and openly a moderate fortune.” 

Without entering into the details of the 
military operations in the war with Tippoo 
Sultan, we confine ourselves: to stating 
that no fresh light is thrown upon the 
sieges of Bangalore and Seringapatam by 
any of the despatches contained in the 
Cornwallis Correspondence. The few letters 
referring to the operations of the cam- 
paign, justify in every respect the — 
pronounced by the great historian of India, 
The expedition against Tippoo, unlike the 
later campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was wanting in premeditation and 
deficient in detail, while its success was evi- 
dently due, not to a scientific combination, 
but to the dash with which Lord Cornwallis 
knew how to inspire the troops under his 
command. We cannot, however, take leave of 
his Indian career without selecting froma 
number of letters, addressed to the Governor- 
General from England, a couple of notes from 
the Duke of York and the Prince of Wales. 
These effusions are remarkable less for their 
contents than for their manner. The follow- 
ing is from the Duke of York: 

‘I take the very earliest opportunity to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Your very obliging letter of 
the 10th of last November, and to return You 
many thanks for Your goodness in thinking of 
Your friends on this side of the Water, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of affairs which You 
must have upon Your Hands. The Situation m 
which Your Lordship is at present, is certainly of 
the greatest consequence, and the most delicate 
which I believe ever has existed, and I rejoice for 
my Country’s sake, that You have accepted of it, 
though for my own private sake, I confess I am 
exceedingly sorry for it, as it deprives me of the 
pleasure of cultivating Your friendship so much 
as I could wish, and particularly at this moment, 
as His Majesty has been pleased to consent to my 
return to my native Country, and it would be of 
the greatest consequence to me to have so good a 
friend and adviser as You. 

‘‘ With regard to the Politics of Germany, Your 
Lordship will already long ago know that the 
King of Prussia died the 16th of August last, 
having preserved to his very last moments the 
same firmness of mind, and the same acuteness of 
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‘ ent for which He was ever so much famed: 
judi successor, upon his first ascending the throne, 
took the very wisest steps and gave the strongest 
roofs of His abilities, but unfortunately having 
a always so little accustomed to do business 
and to an active Life, He has allowed Himself of 
late to be too much drawn off from His business 
by the pursuit of his pleasures. However His 
honourable Charackter and His affection for us 
have still remained the same, in spite of every 
attempt which has been made by His Uncle 
Prince Henry to draw Him into an alliance with 
France, indeed it has gone so far as to make an 
open breach between them, and Prince Henry has 
hongh fit to retire from Berlin, and it is supposed 
that He will spend the rest of His days in the 
South of France or in Italy, which certainly is the 
country the best adapted to a Person of his taste.” 


How perfectly every line of this letter 
bears out the estimate which Lord Corn- 
wallis formed of the character of its writer. 
A good-natured, amiable, wild boy of the 
Guards! One half is taken up with honest 
and clumsy compliment, and the second 
portion conveys a piece of information which 
“your lordship will already long ago know,” 
but which must nevertheless be most grati- 
fying when again communicated by His 

yal Highness. The implied concern at 
the backsliding of the new King of Prussia 
is inexpressibly comical, backed as it is by 
capital letters and a strong infusion of the 
Teutonic mode of speech and thought. 
Far different are the letters written by “ the 
first gentleman in Europe.” We select one 
of the shortest : 

“It is so long since I last had the pleasure of 
hearing from You. yt | am quite afraid You have 
forgot your old Friends on this side the Water; I 
therefore think it high time to assure You yt there 
ate a few of us who have had the pleasure of 

ing many pleasant and happy Hours in Your 
iety who ever are most happy in hearing, be it 
ever such short Letters, y' You are well and 
situated to Y*' satisfaction. By this time you 
must have heard of the treatment, the shameful, 
unjust treatment our little worthy Friend and 
others has experienced from the Minister. I 
would expatiate much more upon this Subject 
was it not so perfectly of a piece with everything 
i been inflicted not only wpon other Indivi- 
uals, but upon every relative and relation 
of the King’s Family, who had acted from 
Principles of disinterested honour, y* had it 
tot happened one might have been astonished 
y‘for once, the natural mean, paltry, and revenge- 
fal disposition of the minister did not demonstrate 
itself in the odious and oppressive light w" now 
it has in every instance in w" either could or 
give it vent. I will not, my dear Lord, 
intrude further upon Y* time as I know how much 
it must naturally from Y* situation be taken up ; 
however, before I conclude, I must just mention 
to You how much I wish to recomend to Y* pro- 
tection, Young Mr. Watts, who is, I believe, in 
the Company’s service, I understand yt his wish 
is, if possible, to get equal rank in the Regulars 
to yw" he has in the Company’s troops, I do not 
know whether this is an easy matter to be done or 
not, I must leave that entirely my dear Lord to 
"better judgment and knowledge of the possi- 
ty of affecting these matters ; however, I only 
hope y* sh this plan not be possible to be arranged 
re have the goodness to employ the Young 
an in some other line to w" you may deem he 
has abilities.” 

One of these letters may stand for all. 

e impress is so deep, sharp, and ugly, that 
no one who has once seen the performance 
can ever mistake the image and superscrip- 
tion. It is always the same slipshod style, 

same. aversion to full stops; the same 

g together of most heterogeneous 

; the same vulgarities of expression, 

the same stale compliments, and the same 
dirty requests. One of these letters is 


intended to make the fortune of one “ Young 
Treves” concerning whom G. P. understands 
“yt the object of his ambition is at present 
to be appointed to the Adaulet of Benares, 
w* is now held by a Black named Alii 
Cann.” Another of these drafts for accept- 
ance is presented by a third “ Young Man.” 
“JT formerly recommended him to you, and 
his name is Coleman.” Nothing can be 
more explicit and less complimentary than 
the opinion of Lord Cornwallis expressed in 
the score of these productions : 

‘The style of them, although personally kind 
to excess, has not been very agreeable to ime, as 
they have always pressed upon me some in- 
famous and unjustifiable job, which I have uni- 
formly been obliged to refuse, and contained much 
gross and false abuse of Mr. Pitt, and improper 
charges against other and greater personages about 
whom to me at least he ought to be silent.” 

On his return to England early in spring, 
1794, Lord Cornwallis found that an English 
army, under the Duke of York, was engaged 
in conjunction with the Austrians, Prussians, 
and Dutch, in the defence of Flanders. In 
the first year of the campaign their combined 
operations had been successful, but the 
jealousy felt by the two great German 
powers towards each other threatened to 
mar the prospects of 1794. Lord Cornwallis 
was sent to inquire into and report upon the 
state of affairs, and if possible to urge’ the 
rival commanders to something like cordial 
co-operation. It was next proposed by 
Austria that the supreme command of the 
four armies should be given to the hero of 
Seringapatam; in other words, that the 
Duke of York should either resign his 
command of the British forces, or consent 
to serve under a general whom the public 
voice of Europe designated as the first 
captain of the day. But that general was a 
subject. The proposition was resented by 
the king, and to all appearance it revolted 
even the goodnature of the Duke of York. 
Lord Cornwallis, who, from the first, con- 
sidered the scheme an impracticable one, had 
to explain, and almost to apologise, for having 
been mentioned as capable of occupying a 
position, which might have given umbrage 
to or wounded the tender susceptibilities of 
the royal family. This portion of his 
conduct has been condemned by austere 
critics. To us it appears natural, and by no 
means reprehensible. So long as he wished 
to be active and useful in his profession ; 
so long as he had any desire to continue in 
his career ; so long was he compelled to 
live with and under such men as George 
III. and the Duke of York, and to consult 
the feelings and defer to the prejudices of 
his superiors. The King’s susceptibilities 
were great; his feelings of enmity easily 
roused ; his prejudices were insurmountable, 
and his hatred most tenacious. His narrow 
views and selfish instincts had to be 
most anxiously consulted by the abler 
and better men, who influenced, if they 
| could not direct, the policy of his cabinet. 
| The Irish career of Lord Cornwallis 
claims more than a passing notice, while 
in these volumes their is space only for a 
delineation of its most striking feature. 





| Let us say at once that he assumed the 
| Government of Ireland at the most critical 
}and dangerous period of that country’s 
history. The nation was demoralised beyond 
the possibility of belief and beyond the hope 
of cure. The whole of its body politic was 


one mass of corruption; not a sound place | 


was to be found anywhere. ‘The factions 








| that activity to the Press which is requisite. 


be said of the Irish in those days what 
the monks of the middle ages said of the 
Westphalians: that they were “ sine pietate, 
sine pudore, sine constantid et sine veritate,” 
§c., void of piety and constancy, shameless 
and truthless. Every man was at work ruin- 
ing somebody — himself or his neighbours. 
Jobbery was an institution; corruption a 
vested interest. The revenues were devoured 
by sinecurists ; commissions in the Dragoons 
were given to women; the administration 
was carried on by those who sought power 
for the purpose of extorting mcney. And 
by a strange anomaly the putrid fever of 
general corruption was still more envenomed 
by a number of men of talent, whose fame 
and whose achievements are unsurpassed 
even in the history of Lrish genius. A rebel- 
lion was raging; Jacobinism was rampant, 
and the French were on the sea. 

What Lord Cornwallis did for Ireland 
may be summed up in a few words. He 
stemmed, at least to some extent, the devas- 
tating tide of jobbery. He suppressed the 
rebellion, and he took up and carried out the 
grand and beneficent idea of the Union 
between Ireland and England. He effected 
all this with the only means he could employ. 
Let us admit at once that those means were 
not always of such a kind as a man of his 
character would have chosen had there been 
any choice in the case. A short letter, dated 
December, 1798, defines with appalling 
candour the exact nature of the question 
mooted between him and the people of 
Treland : 

‘*That every man in this most corrupt country 
should consider the importaint question before us 
in no other point of view than as it may be likely 
to promote his own private objects of ambition or 
avarice, will not surprise you, but you will I think 
be pleased at the sensible line which the principal 
Catholics have adopted.” 

The case is again most forcibly stated in a 
letter to General Ross : 

‘My occupation is now of the most unpleasant 
nature, negotiating and jobbing with the most 
corrupt people under heaven. I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work, 
and am supported only by the reflection that 
without an union the British Empire must be dis- 
solved.” 

It is strange that so recent an event as the 
Union should even at this early day have 
been smothered up in a mass of contradic- 
tory statements. Thus, for example, it has 
been denied that anything like bribery and 
corruption was practised on the part of the 
British government. There are in this 
“ Cornwallis Correspondence” a number of 
letters from Lord Castlereagh, that will for 
ever set the question at rest which must have 
been mooted by persons alike ignorant of 
the laxity of principle which distinguished 
the eighteenth century in general, and the 


| love of corruption which marked Ireland in 


the latter portion of that century. The fol- 
lowing extracts from Lord Castlereagh’s 
letters to Mr. Wickham and Mr. King need 
no comment : 

‘* Already we feel the want, and, indeed, the abso- 
lute necessity of the primum mobile. Wecannot ae 

e 
have good materials amongst the young barristers, 
but we cannot expect them to waste their time 
and starve into the bargain. I know the diffi- 
culties, and shall respect them as much as pas : 
but notwithstanding every difficulty, | cannot 
help most earnestly requesting to receive 50007. 
in bank-notes by the first messenger. 

‘*T am impatient to hear from you on the sub- 
ject of my letter tothe Duke. We are in great 


| were violent, eruel, and mercenary. It might | distress, and I wish the transmiss was more consi- 
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derable than the last; it is very important that 
we. should not be destitute of the means on which 
so much depends.” 

And again a letter by Mr. Cooke : 


‘When can you make the remittance promised ? 
It is absolutely essential for our demands increase. 
Pray let Lord Castlereagh know without delay 
what can be done by you ?” 


As a matter of course the Anti-Unionists 
bribed against the government, and not 
indeed patriotism and principles, but votes 
were sold to the highest bidder. A gentle- 
man, rejoicing in the sobriquet of Jerusalem 
or Burn-chapel Whaley was bought by the 
opposition for 4000/., one half cash down, 
and the other half due after the division. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which 
throws a curious light upon the morals of 
the age, that neither Lord Castlereagh nor 
Lord Cornwallis were ever seriously accused 
of effecting the great political object en- 
trusted to their hands, by illicit means. The 
fact is, the means were not considered 
illicit. Lord Downshire might indeed—no 
doubt greatly to the amusement of his 
friends and supporters—express “his de- 
testation of such means, and disown his con- 
nection with those engaged in them, if such 
things could be.” But his contemporaries, 
strangers to this sublime incredulity, con- 
sidered they had a vested interest in bribery ; 
they might suffer from it at times, but on 
the whole their instincts told them that it 
was to theiradvantage. Another most extra- 
ordinary accusation was made against Lord 
Cornwallis; the Irish royalists denounced 
him as a curse to the country, which he 
ruined by his clemency. How far it was 
ter for him to exert that clemency is 

est shown by a passage in one of his letters 
to Lord Castlereagh : 


“The same wretched business of courts-martial, 
hanging, transporting, &., attended by all the 
dismal scenes of wives, sisters, fathers, kneeling 
and crying, is going on as usual, and holds out a 
comfortable prospect for a man of feeling.” 


A letter to General Ross throws some 
more light upon this fresh chapter in the 
history of “ Ireland’s Wrongs :” 


“The greatest difficulty which I experience is 
to control the violence of our loyal friends, who 
would, if I did not keep the strictest hand upon 
them, convert the system of martial law (which, 
God knows, is of itself bad enough) into a more 
violent and intolerable tyranny than that of 
Robespierre. The vilest informers are hunted out 
from the prisons to attack by the most barefaced 

erjury the lives of all who are suspected of 

ing, or of having been, disaffected, and indeed 
every Roman Catholic of influence is in great 
danger. You will have seen by the addresses 
both in the north and south, that my attempt to 
moderate that violence and cruelty which has once 
driven, and which, if tolerated, must again soon 
drive this wretched country into rebellion, is not 
reprobated by the voice of the country, although 
it has appeared so culpable in the eyes of the 
absentees.” 

So loud were the denunciations of the 
undue lenity shown by Lord Cornwallis to 
the Irish rebels, that Lord Castlereagh had 
to write an official letter disproving the 
charge, and enumerating the number of 
execuuiuns and sentences of transportation 
which had been carried into effect under the 
“ lax rule of a lukewarm ruler.” Lord Corn- 
wallis himself had to speak out in defence of 
his character : 


* “You write as if you really believed that there 
was any foundation for all the lies and nonsen. 
sical clamour about my lenity. On my arrival 
in this country, I put a stop to the burning of 














houses and murder of the inhabitants by the yeo- 
men, or any other persons who delighted in that 
amusement; to the flogging for the purpose of 
extorting confessions ; and to the free quarters, 
which comprehended universal rape and robbery 
throughout the country. . I have never 
suffered my private feelings to get the better of 
the great duty I owe to the public. My con- 
science does not reproach me with a single act of 
improper or impolitic lenity.” 

We make no excuse for taking a flying 
leap from the affairs of Ireland to those of 
Europe, and to follow Lord Cornwallis to 
Paris and Amiens, on his mission to nego- 
tiate the short-lived peace which is known by 
the name of the last-named city. The time: 
about the end of 1801, when Napoleon ruled 
as First Consul. At Paris, Lord Corn- 
wallis and his secretaries, including his 
son, Viscount Broome, were astonished by 
the opening of the sittings of the Corps 
Législatif. “The members were all in cos- 
tume, but the procession had more the 
appearance of an exhibition on the stage, or 
even a puppet-show, than a solemn proceed- 
ing of a legislative body. In many parts of 
the house, or at least at the doors of it, 
sentinels with fixed bayonets were planted, 
and in all the avenues leading to it detach- 
ments of troops were posted.” 


Whoever invented the theory of the 
revolving cycle of events would clutch at 
these descriptions, and point out how exactly 
they tally with the manner in which they 
manage these things in the France of our 
day. Lord Broome, by far the liveliest cor- 
respondent of the diplomatic party, gives 
the following description of a scene which 
evidently struck him as highly amusing : 


‘* We went to see the opening of the session of the 
Corps Législatif, and really no puppet-show could 
be more ridiculous. My father was received with 
military honours by the guard (for there is a guard 
everywhere to defend the liberties of the people), 
and after being introduced to some of the principal 
members, was ushered into the hall, where, after 
we had waited for some time, the doors flew open 
and the members entered, marching two and two 
to military music. After they had taken their 
places and the sentinels were stationed at the 
doors (inside the hall), there came in a man dressed 
in a sortof mountebank dress, who it was natural 
to imagine was going to exhibit on the tight rope, 
but who turned out to be our friend citizen Chap- 
tal, Minister of the Interior, who made them a 
speech requesting them to choose their President 
and to proceed to business, which, when he had 
retired, they accordingly did. It consisted in the 
President reading two or three letters, one of 
which was from an artist, making them a present 
of an engraving of one of Bonaparte’s victories,” 
and another from some patriotic bookseller, 
begging their acceptance of an Almanack. After 
this we retired, and though the President was 
still reading, the guard was turned out and the 
band struck up without the least regard to his 
dignity.” 

The impression produced on Lord Corn- 
wallis by the conversation and manner of 
the First Consul was not favourable. “ He 
is quick, animated, et i] parle en Roi.” 
In talking of public affairs, when France 
is concerned, the language is: “I would 
rather give up; it is hard upon me; I will 
take care of the Stadtholder.” But the 
result of all these disagreeable impressions 
is the deliberate opinion that “ Bonaparte’s 
power will not easily be shaken.” Here 
speaks the old soldier and Indian diplo- 
matist, who is instinctively aware of the 
under-currents of the events of the day; 
who would come off second best in an 
after-dinner discussion, but whose im- 





pression, though seemingly without any 





real basis, is generally justified by the 
event. It is worthy of note that all Lorg 
Cornwallis’s companions were utterly at 
variance with him as to the stability of 
Napoleon’s power. Lord Broome fears “jt 
will not last till the definitive treaty is 
signed ;” and as for the First Consul, “ there 
is nothing very striking in his appearance, 
except the state of fear and alarm he appears 
to be in, and which certainly is very un. 
becoming a hero, but is very natural in his 
situation, which is no doubt very precarious.” 
Paris society during the Consulate was at 
best indifferent ; but there is evidently some 
antipathetic exaggeration in Lord Broome’s 
account of the forty or fifty people with 
whom he sat down to official dinners, who 
had “ the dress of mountebanks and manners 
of assassins.” Talleyrand’s mistress is de- 
scribed as “very like him, and he is like 
everything that is detestable.” Colonel 
Nightingall, another member of the Em- 
bassy, was most unfavourably impressed by 
the manners and customs of the French of 
those days. “The male part of our society 
might be called rogues, and many of the 
female part with equal propriety ——. Joseph 
Bonaparte is pronounced the best among 
them. Colonel Nightingall cannot allow 
him the manners of a gentleman, but “he 
means to do well and to be civil. His wife 
is a very short, very thin, very ugly, and 
very vulgar little woman, without anything 
to say for herself.” 

The passages of Lord Cornwallis’s life on 
which we have thought it right to dwell, 
and the extracts we have been able to give 
from his letters and those of his contempo- 
raries, must have amply justified the high 
opinion we expressed of the value of this 
correspondence, and of the labours of Mr. 
Ross, who most assiduously, and to a great 
extent successfully, collected all the disjecta 
membra of the history of a period which 
nowhere is depicted with such force, truth, 
and individuality, as in the public and 
private letters of the soldier who took a 
leading, and in many instances a decisive 
part in the development of British power, in 
the most important and critical of its phases. 
As a source of history, as a treasury of 
authorities, as a book of reference,the “ Corn- 
wallis Correspondence” will always be con- 
sulted and valued. We close our notice 
of it with another quotation—the pithy 
and somewhat curious letter introducin 
the man who was destined to extend an 
consolidate the Indian conquests, and finally 
to conquer at Waterloo the subtle negotiator 
of Amiens. The letter is addressed to Sir 
J. Shore, who succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 
the government of India: 

‘I beg leave to introduce to you Colonel 
Wellesley, who is lieutenant-colonel of my regi- 
ment. He isa sensible man and good officer, and 
will, I have no doubt, conduct himselfin a manner 
to merit your approbation.” 





Two Journeys to Japan, 1856-7. By Kinahan 
ornwallis. (Newby.) 
Japan is the fashion. People will be soon 
“doing” the “kingdom of the Rising Sun,” 
as they now do Rome and Florence, the 
Acropolis, and the Nile. At present, Japan 
is almost virgin; indeed, she is the only 
virgin country left to us, for China is fast 
becoming vulgarised, and will soon be the 
favourite tour of Jones and Robinson. 
Brown and Baby Simmons have already 
been there, and what can now guard the 
sanctity of the central Flowery Land? But 
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Japan. is still comparatively unprofaned— 
though we should say that only Brown and 
Baby Simmons accompanied the “ Wandering 
‘Aborigine ” in his nameless American ship, 
Se te isited her. We do not believe he 
had any more substantial companions. 
“Yarra-Yarra” is a clever fellow, very 
uick, very keen, with a fine flow of words 
and all that, and with a marvellously happy 
knack at adaptation. He has travelled too; 
we do not say he has not; but he has never 
geen the things he writes of so glibly, nor 
done the feats that he recounts. Seriously, 
Mr. Cornwallis is a capital compiler, but he 
should not put forth a book which is only 
compilation, with such grave pretensions to 
authenticity. He has given us in these 
voyages a very interesting rechauffé of the 
stock stories and information current re- 
specting Japan; the two swords, and the 
happ. dispatch, the fat animal-like athletes 
—stolen out of the book of the United States’ 
expedition—the Buddhist and the Sintoo 
temples, the bathing in public, the spies, and 
the incessant counting; the tea, lacquer- 
ware, paper pocket-handkerchiefs, and straw 
shoes for the horses. There is nothing new 
put his account of the tragedy at Simoda, 
where a Japanese officer is kicked by a 
prutal American, and immediately drawing 
his sword, gives himself happy dispatch 
upon the spot. If Mr. Cornwallis has stolen 
this idea, we confess ourselves ignorant of 
the whereabouts of the original. But we 
are inclined to give him the full credit due 
to its manufacture. Also original are his 
ridiculous conversations with the lay figure 
Nosokotoska and his wife Tazolee, to 
whom he presents, among other things, 
a copy of Byron, and converses on the 
intolerance which denied the poet a 
slab in Westminster Abbey. The Japanese 
tleman is quite up on the subject; as 
indeed he is on all subjects usually thought 
exclusively Western property ; and expresses 
himself in the very best English of the 
finest Minerva school. How Mr. Cornwallis 
was able to hold such unrestrained familiar 
and domestic intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nosokotoska, let-the officers who have really 
been to Japan determine. How about the 
spies—the “ cross-eyed ” persons—Mr. Corn- 
‘wallis? How about the government and 
police regulations permitting only such and 
such circulation, and the restrictions placed 
on all private communications with the 
natives? That touching little episode of 
the handsome Japanese and his wife—by the 
bye, why does Mr. Cornwallis twice call him 
her sire ?—was too highly coloured. Had 
Yarra-Yarra been less ambitious, he might 
have passed undetected. 

There is the requisite amount of histo 
in this two-volumed trifle. How the Dutc 
gained their footing, and how successive 
nations were foiled in their attempts at 

le and intercourse, the treacherous origin 

of the power of the Ziogoon, and the fettered 
deur of Mikado’s life, together with the 

ne admixture of botany, e up the more 
solid s. The rest iseall froth, beaten out 
of rapid reading, quick imagination, a power 
of words, and the most consummate coolness 
m wholesale adaptation. It is pretty and 
readable enough; and with its made-up 
Pictures, partly copied from other prints, and 
ly, we should say, copied from Japanese 

-lids, may be a favourite with the young, 
to whom the subject is new. Those who 
have read graver and more reliable authors 

Scarcely come to the end of Mr. Corn- 
wallis. Yet it would be a pity to miss the 


| to marvel at his poverty of invention. 








end; for in what he chooses to call his 
“After Journey,” he has so wonderfully 
pirated Herman Melville, that one scarcely 
knows whether to admire his audacity, or 
Cer- 
tainly, Herman Melville never wrote any- 
thing like that miraculous swinging down 
the chasm; but he showed Mr. Cornwallis 
the ways through the forest and the valley ; 
he introduced him to the boy and girl 
“ half-naked, loving, natural,” and not Greek, 
standing under the shade of the bread fruit 
tree; he went before him to the hut, and 
was stared at by the fourteen eyes; but 
he and his- friend did not get off so well 
as Yarra-Yarra and the sailing-master, the 
exigences of whose condition required a 
diversion in the story. So bold a robber 
is he, too, that he even incorporates that 
old newspaper story of the South Sea 
queen and the tattooed sailor, told some- 
what less broadly than the original, but 
which he gravely asserts he saw; as he 
also asserts he saw the troop of swimming 
maidens, with their trailing hair and supple 
limbs, who, shaking the salt drops from them, 
sprang into the chains and swarmed like a 
troop of dusky naiads over the deck. Herman 
Melville had seen them before; and Mr. 
Cornwallis could not do otherwise than follow 
his great master’s lead. But the anecdote 
of the South Sea baby is the richest bit of 
all. A baby only a few days old, he says, he 
witnessed swimming in the water; coming 
to the rock and crawling up at the mother’s 
call, uttering a faint cry as it struck out its 
tiny limbs. We can quite well believe that 
a baby of a few months old, after it has begun 
to what nurses call “take notice,” is 
plunged into a stream and taught to swim; 
but a tiny, senseless, flabby creature of a few 
days—has Mr. Cornwallis ever seen a new- 
born baby P 

But though sceptical, we are not con- 
demnatory. The book is an amusing book, 
pleasantly written, and evidencing generous 
feeling: it is only a sham; an —— 
jovial, kind-hearted sham if you will; but a 
thousand outlying virtues cannot make that 
true which is manifestly untrue. Marryatt’s 
“Monsieur Violet” was a sham of the like 
kind; with more imagination and power in 
it, but with no more veracity; and Defoe, 
with the justification of genius, belongs to 
the same class. Still there are limits; and 
those limits clearly do not include imitation. 
Marryatt wrote a most charming book, 
which he imposed on his family even as 
genuine, and Defoe created a classic and a 
type. Mr. Cornwallis has simply taken 
advantage of a mercantile demand to pro- 
duce a pleasant compilation, wherein there 
is but one novelty, and that novelty so out- 
rageous as to be Queen’s evidence against 
the rest. He may have been to Japan; he 
may have been to the South Sea Islands ; it 
is possible that he knows something of Aus- 
tralia, and that he has breathed the air of 
British Columbia, and —s picked up its 
gold; but if he will clothe his own experi- 
ences in the chosen garb of others, he must 
expect to be disbelieved on the whole count, 
and not take it amiss if his critics think him 
shallow, and call him —sham. 








English Country Life. By Thomas Miller. 
(Routledge.) 

Ir Mr. Miller went into the fields and woods 

for material for this work, he took his 

London cigar with him, and it was a bad 

one. Never did a book show more dis- 


tinctly the traces of a feverish London life 
than this; never was nature written of less 
naturally ; or the healthiest influence of man 
more marred by affectation, and the cant of 
an ill-fitting fancy. The got-up imagination 
which informs Mr. Miller’s pages is as 
unlike that hearty, fresh, animal enjoyment 
of country life and country pleasures which 
such men as Wilson and tees: and even 
Howitt, have shown, as the stage waterfall 
and the stage moon are unlike the realities, 
miles away. It is not English country life 
that he writes of, but a sickly would-be 
orientalism redolent of Latakia and Beng. 
And as for his beautiful peasant maidens, 
with their glossy ringlets, white arms, and 
faultless forms, blushing to the soft whispers 
of their manly lovers between the pauses 
of the haymaking or the reaping, they are 
nearer akin to the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of Madame d’Aulnoy or Mr 
Lumley than to the live peasants, in high- 
lows and draggled petticoats, who clump 
through the bye-lanes to their hovels after 
the weary day’s coarse work is done. 
Nothing would be so mischievous, if it were 
not so silly, as this operatic presentation of 
our poor. When a man talks of the “ white 
arms” and “little hands,” the “blushes ” 
and “ timidity ” of girls who work out in the 
fields and live as our peasant girls do live, 
in a normal condition of unspeakable in- 
decency—we make an end of all reliance on 
his truthfulness or his common sense. He 
is of the satin and spangle school, a believer 
in Swiss hats and flowery garlands—devout 
as to ivory crooks and braided aprons, a 
preacher of that which is only tolerable 
when confessedly a gaslight sham. 

Has any reader of the Lirerary GazetTx 
ever passed through a hop-ground in the 
hopping time? If so, and he has had on 
his arm his young daughter just entering 
womanhood, or the boy whose purity he 
cares to guard, we do not think that hop- 
ground seemed quite the Arcadia to him 
that it does to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller, 
writing in a London room, thinks it a place 
fit for the gods; and talks rapturously of 
the “ girls as lovely ”—as the “ a land of 
Italy,” according to the context—* their long 
ringlets floating among the drooping hops, 
and their bare arms glancing between the 
clusters, while laughter echoes far around.” 
All very fine, if true. But when one thinks 
of the foul language which these lovely girls 
hear and repay in kind, of the things they 
do and the things they witness, we cannot 
subscribe unhesitatingly to the moral per- 
fection of Mr. Miller's hop Arcadia. 

The harvest home, again, is traced accord- 
ing to the same pattern. First, we have 
a “beautiful girl” decorated with a wreath 
of flowers, and borne in triumph on the to 
of the last load; then youths “ embrown 
by summer toil;”’ then the old farmer at 
his gate, with a foaming tankard, the typical 
farmer's wife, the handsome daughter— 
“ Hark! how her clear voice rings!” says 
Mr. Miller—and the young squire standing 
by her, suggestively. For of course, in Mr. 
Miller's and the playwrights’ country world, 
young squires generally marry old farmers’ 
handsome daughters. Then comes the 
supper, with plum puddings described as 
peek rotundities of a world of sweets ;” 
and then another love scene between “ a good- 
looking youth and a lovely maiden,” with 
the blushes and the petit soins, the airs and 
graces and pretty coquetries, of the aris- 
tocratic drawing-room naturalised among 





the highlows and the draggled petticoats. 
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We must give a bit of Mr. Miller’s har- 
vesting in his own words : 

** Now all along our sunny shores, and in the 
very heart of our sea-engirded island, there is a 
busy stir of gathering in the harvest, for the 
golden corn is ripe and ready for the sickle; and 
nanand maiden—when the wheat is very forward 

must set aside all other labour to swell the 
corn-reaping band. To the farmer it is the 
busiest and most important time of all the year, 
if he is a great wheat-grower ; nor do the poorest 
villagers fecl less interested, for gleaning is also 
their harvest time, and a bushel or two of corn 
may now be picked up, to make bread of, in 
Winter. I love to see children and women 
gleaning ! ‘The little wee things,’ with their 
hard red legs shining amongst the stubble, and 
stooping now and then to pick up an ear of corn, 
or raising their little heads to scare away a crow, 
or standing with their scissors to clip off the long 
straw, and thrust only the ears into the bags 
which their mothers have tied before them. Then 
to see them running to the kind old woman, and, 
showing the apparently well-filled bag, tell her 
that it is dinner-time! But, alas for the 
children! she puts in her hand, and cramming 
down the wheat, and thrusting it well into the 
corners, and throwing out much unnecessary 
straw, sends them away with it, less in appear- 
ance, but promising them their dinners when it 
is really well filled. Then the tales that are told 
while they partake of their humble meals, by 
the piled sheaves, or under the shadow of the 
high hedge! Then to think of Ruth gleaning in 
the field of her kinsman Boaz! O how I love 
gleaning for Ruth’s sake, for the sake of poetry’ 
and of antiquity !~-for there were gleaners ages 
long ago.” 

And further on, in the midst of a page or 
so of supreme twaddle about Ruth, and 
Naomi, and Boaz, he bursts out again with, 
“QO how I love gleaners for the sake of 
Ruth!” He loves sheep-shearing too, be- 
cause “Solomon may have sat in all his 
glory at such entertainments ;” with more 
about the early patriarchs and their possi- 
bilities; for he is always glad of an excuse 
to drag in historical and patriarchal inanities 
on every occasion. But his description of a 
gipsy camp is perhaps the most glaring bit 
of false colouring in the book; it is in reality 
the key to all the rest; a fact, or what we 
may reasonably believe was a fact, distorted 
out of all likeness to itself and the truth by 
absurdity of treatment. There is the tradi- 
tional old woman boiling the traditional pot ; 
there is also the traditional old man, with 
folded arms, bending over the fire, once or 
twice looking upon Mr. Miller’s face, but 
speaking not a word; then comes the stark 
brown girls, one with “hair as dark as the 
longest night,’ hushing the stark-brown 
baby beneath the silk handkerchief de 
rigueur; there are lounging fellows, of 
course, of whom one is a Hector, “ whose 
form would not have disgraced that famous 
hero;” and there are dogs which, strangely 
unlike gipsy camp-dogs in general, fawn on 
the author and his friend, to the elegant 
and grammatically expressed surprise of the 
dark-haired young mother. This is the con- 
versation between the heathen gentleman 
and the Romany lady : 

““@Tis neither two nor three would run away 
with Israel and Gibeon,’ answered the young 
mother, who had succeeded in getting her child 
to sleep. ‘Besides, they have got Vixen with 
them ; and he would tear any man down. He 
did once seize a gamekeeper by the collar who 
was peeping through the back of our camp like a 
thief, instead of coming forward like a gentleman, 
and giving us good-even: I dare say the dog 
thought that he intended to steal the donkeys !’ 

*** He would be a cunning dog,’ said I, ‘ to dis- 
tinguish a thief from an honest mam; and if we 
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are to be tried by the same rule, our reception by 
the dogs was not very flattering.’ 

‘“*Nay!’ answered she, ‘the dogs always 
bark at the appearance of strangers ; but from the 
manner in which Lounger has been climbing 
about and fondling you, I believe he considers 
you honest.’ 

‘<7 imagine,’ answered my companion, laugh- 
ing, ‘that my friend is principally indebted to 
the remains of a biscuit for the goodwill that now 
reigns between him and Lounger.’ 

“ «That I can answer for,’ replied the fair girl : 
‘for the dog brought me a portion, and laid it 
at my feet.’ ”’ 

George Borrow’s gipsies are ideal enough ; 
but at best they had the advantage of being 
like nothing else between the four seas ; 
Mr. Miller’s are simply a party of coryphées 
grouped round a fire, and speaking according 
to Lindiey Murray. To make the matter 
better, too, we have a vilely bad engraving 
of two demented individuals dancing in full 
daylight, with the crescent moon in the sky, 
and all the needful properties complete. 

Throughthe whole book runs the same fatal 
fault. Who that ever really felt the fresh- 
ness of a country life could maunder through 
nearly five hundred pages of turgid imper- 
sonations of flowers, and summer and all the 
seasons in turn? Who that had ever sat 
under the quivering shade of the feathery 
birch, and looked at it with the love and the 
eye of an artist, could have consented to such 
a phrase as “ the lady-like birch?” or who, 
with his hands full of real honey-suckle, 
could coin such a platitude as “ the lady-like 
woodbine bending her fair face over the 
woodland walk?” <A page or two of vivid 


| impersonation, a page or two of that panthe- 


istic poetry which produced “The Sensitive 
Plant and the Cloud,” might have been intro- 
duced with grace and effect. Had, indeed, 
the “ Birth of Summer,” by Gawain Douglas, 
quoted by Mr. Miller, or even his own more 
ambitious “ Death of Summer,’ been the 
only attempts at this style of writing, they 
would not have been misplaced, and would 
have stood out forcibly from the rest. But 
when we have to wade through a closely- 
printed volume of sickly rubbish about the 
seasons humanised, about May-day dead, 
and her “ sweet corse decked with flowers,” 
&c.,—when we can read of nothing more 
natural in flower-scenery than of “ the tall 
bulrush, that feathered chieftain of lake 
and mere, who now dances his sable plume 
upon the wind, and proudly overlooks the 
vassal-like reeds at his feet;’ or of fox- 
gloves, who must needs “anchor their feet 
in the earth,” as if flowers were accustomed 
to grow upon nothing,—when the wild rose 
“woos the dew to alight,’ and _ scarlet 
poppies wave their velvet banners as the 
“silvery willow bows gracefully before” the 
Summer in her “ flounces of flowers,”’ we can 
but fling down the book with impatience 
and disgust at such maudlin folly on so 
choice a theme. For the theme is the 
choicest a man could handle; and with 
simple and healthful treatment would have 
made a deathless work. As it is, it is a heap 
of pure fustian. What is this description of 
the snow-drop but rank fustian? “ Still 
the lovely flower maintains its beautiful form 
in the cold air, for heat throws out its petals 
and destroys its symmetry. It never 
changeth its hue—never weareth a streak or 
tinge like other flowers, but wrapt in its own 
purity blows amid the snow, and when the 
amorous sun makes love to its cold chastity 
it withers from his embrace.” At page 405, 
too, there is a splendid bit of nonsense 
about the “aged ocean,” and how England’s 











ee 


children “ proudly ride where the sons ang 


daughters of sunnier climes would not 
venture.” We may take this as Mr. Miller's 
presentation of a fishing population. 

The illustrations, which are profuse, aye 
not much better than the letter-presg— 
though we must do them the justice to 
that, excepting one theatrical little Diana, 
posing for May, they have nothing of the 
author’s meretriciousness of style. But as 
illustrations to the book itself they are 
failures. Of all styles, and all sizes, and al] 
ages, alike only in their shamefully carelegs 
printing, and the smashed and _ battered 
condition of the older blocks ; they are sadly 
indicative of the want of art feeling and 
education in our publishers, who never know 
good things from bad, and always con- 
found quantity with quality. One half the 
illustrations appropriate to the pas 
which they were designed to embody, 
fresh and cleanly cut, would have mal 
a handsome volume; but the present 
mass of art “pie” is only an evil the more, 
If Mr. Miller mentions the word bridge, 
there is a bridge in between the lines; ifhe 
speaks of the “ lady-like birch” or any 
other tree, we have a typical tree below the 
words—a scribble of conventional foliage 
which may stand for anything between a 
laburnum and an oak. We have cross 
lined skies and cross-lined shadows; birds 
without the marking of a feather, and cut 
with a plain tint, as if they were so many 
wooden birds out of Noah’s ark—cuts so 
hard and liney that surely the youngest 
apprentice had them in hand, and pictures, 
pretty enough in themselves, broken by the 
printer into utter ruin and indistinctness. In 
every particular the book is a complete 
failure; and ought to be a warning to the 
author of the pleasant “ Day in the Woods,” 
to leave off writing of nature. The gaslights 
of the London streets have flared too long 
between him and the open fields. 








Ghosts and Family Legends. By Mrs. Crowe, 
Authoress of the “ Night Side of Nature.” 
(Newby.) 

AnoTHER volume of ghost stories by Mrs 

Crowe!—as grim and horrifying as the 

“ Night Side of Nature,” which sends one to 

bed with a shudder, and lends an awful 

deliberation to the act of putting out the 
candle. These pages would literally be 
frightful if they were not at the same time 
fascinating. You never know at what tum 
in the narrative to look for the sudden bit of 
description, which is to thrill the nerves and 
horripilate the forehead. The authoress has 
two or three favourite ways of telling a story. 

Kither she proceeds in a simple tone of nar- 

rative, without colour or excitement, mm 

tended to win confidence and give a life-like 

air to the circumstances, before she intro 
duces the supernatural element; or she 
draws a picture of awe-inspiring associations 

—midnight—a lone chateau in the Schwara- 

wald; a haunted chamber, cocked pistols, 

brandy flask, and bull dog ; or perhaps it ism 
broad sunlight on a fine summer day, in some 
smiling flower-garden or pastoral retreat, 
that the thunderclap bursts upon the reader. 

In short there are ghosts here of all qualities, 

ages, characters, forms and dimensions; 

some dumb and some silent, some gigantic, 
others of ordinary size; some in the shape 


of men, women, and boys, others in the form 
of dogs and cats; whilst a few of the stories 
are merely of natural events, but such a8 
are striking to the imagination, as murder 
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and the like, accompanied by remarkable 
coincidences or cases of animal sagacity. Of 
the latter sort are the tales called “ The 
Carrier” and the “Sheep Farmer’s Story,” 
every word of which is quite consistent with 
the ordinary course of nature. Others, it 
must be confessed, are not so readily expli- 
cable; and they must be left to the in- 

nuity or credulity of the reader. Whether 
‘Mrs. Crowe pledges herself to the truth of 


the statements which she addresses to the | 


reader when she speaks proprid persond, we 
do not know. All that she seems to wish 
the reader to believe, on her own word, is 
this: she declines to say whether she has 
ever herself seen a ghost; but she avows 
“her entire and continued belief in the fact 
that others do occasionally see these things,” 


an assertion which may amount to a great | 
deal or to a very little, according to the | 


sense in which it is taken. The framework 
of the book, which is that the stories con- 
tained in the first part of it were told on 
successive evenings at a country-house by 
the visitors, a doctor, a married lady, a 
colonel, &c., we take to be as fictitious as the 
scheme of the “Decameron;” whilst the auto- 
graph letters addressed to the author, “ com- 
municating personal experiences,’ are, to say 
the least, suspicious. Yet Mrs. Crowe speaks 
of the assemblage of ghost-seers and story- 
tellers at the country-house, and of the corre- 
spondence, just as if they were circumstantial 
and genuine occurrences. This weakens 
the force of her solemn assurance in the 
oe: and mixes up what is meant to 

taken as fictitious and what is intended 
to be believed as true in one category. It is 
needless to say that great masters of the 
vraisemblable—Defoe, for instance—never 
make this mistake. And if the finest touches 
of art are wanting, great ingenuity and 
fecundity of imagination must be allowed to 
belong to the lady who has compiled this 
varied collection of anecdotes, which in their 
main object—that of exciting wonder and 
leading to speculation, even .in this, its 
lowest and most obvious form, upon the 
mysteries of the unseen world—cannot fail to 
be welcome and abundantly successful. 





The Ionian Islands in Relation to Greece, 
with Suggestions for advancing our Trade 
with the Turkish Countries of the Adriatic 
and the Danube. By John Dunn Gardner, 
Esq. (Ridgway.) 

Tus is a spiritedly written pamphlet on a 

subject which is exciting a good deal of 

attention just now,—the condition of the 

Tonian Isles and the true policy of England 


in relation to them. The writer, who is well | 


Acquainted with the islands and the islanders 
m personal residence amongst them, 
maintains that they should not only be re- 
tained, but 
er hand than heretofore. They are 
ly, he asserts, from personal know- 
ledge and experience, not fit for the very 
liberal, and even democratic, constitution 


We have, in an excess of generosity, be- | 


stowed upon them. For the last ten years 
we have humoured them to the top of their 


seditious and rebellious bent, till they have | 


at last become unmanageable. The internal 
affairs of the island are in a complete dead- 
lock, the Lord High Commissioner and the 
Local Parliament pulling in different direc- 
tions, “like the Greeks and Trojans of old 
at the body of Patroclus.” We have in fact 

the wrong plan with these islanders. 
Their sympathies are with the east, not with 


overned for the future with a | 


the west; with the Orientals, not with the 
Europeans. Like most of the Greeks they 
are fawning, shifty, and servile to the strong, 
but tyrannical and insolent to the weak. 

The spoiling of the islanders the writer 
| attributes very much to the absurd senti- 
| mentalism about Greece, in which we have 
;so much indulged. He certainly speaks 
| rather strongly on his subject, but there is 
| sense in what he says. His indignation, too, 
is specially excited just now by the fact 
that this sentimentalism, comparatively 
| harmless in theory, has developed itself in- 
| juriously in practice, the government having 
selected a “ distinguished Homeric scholar” 
as their Commissioner Extraordinary to in- 
quire into the state of the Islands. This 
Homeric plea he dismisses in a very summary 
way : 

“In our management of the Ionian islands 
, we have nothing to do with Homer, nor is a 
‘Homeric scholar’ exactly the sort of person to 
be selected in the present entanglements; the 
Greeks know and care as much about Homer as 
we do about Venerable Bede ; there is great risk 
that a ‘ Homeric scholar’ may run into crotchets, 
and allow his mind to become bewildered by a 
collision of classical association with British 
interests ; if we suffer our minds to be warped by 
such humbug, British policy will be emasculated, 
and we cannot approach any discussion on equal 
terms with several foreign states and peoples, 
because they have bred men of ever-living fame ; 
if, because the Ionians are of the same stock with 
Homer, we are to let them go to Greece, why are 
we not to befriend Greece herself and aid her even, 
in an indefinite expansion over the Levant, because 
she can point to the same Homer, and to a long 
line of great names very many ages ago? Why 
are not the Jews to be equally affectionately con- 
sidered, and restored to their Judea on account of 
Moses and the Prophets? If this newly-risen 
humbug is to make us ‘debtors to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise,’ 
in strict justice let us not omit the long defunct 
Copts, without whom the Greeks themselves 
would have been barbarians ; by the same rule we 
ought to bow down to Italy, because she civilised 
Britain ; to Portugal, because she found the Cape 
of Good Hope and the road to India ; and to Spain, 
because through her Columbus discovered America; 
we profess ourselves to be very wise in thus 
‘worshipping the creature ;’ but the fabric of 
British empire was not raised by nonsense like 
this ; Nelson, and Blake, and Latimer looked 
straight to their object ; besides Spain if she sent 
forth a Columbus, presented us with the Armada ; 
Italy with the Pope; the Jews love specie rather 
than the species ; and the Greeks smell through- 
out all history of every sort of deceit and fraud ; 
classical sentimentalism runs through Greek books 
| of travel a great deal too much, and clearly proves 
| their authors to be not in their sober senses ; but 
| God forbid that it should contaminate our states- 
men, and cause them in these Ionian affairs to 
stumble ; let them hit the right nail on the head, 
} and throw classics and classical times to the 








| dogs, rather than that the honour or interests of 


| Great Britain suffer a tittle.” 

Mr. Gardner maintains that we ought not to 
think for a moment of relinquishing our hold 
on the Islands. They are of great value to 
us on many grounds, political, military, and 
commercial. 
key of the Mediterranean, and this inland 
sea has always been “the centre of human 
conflicts.” They are thus as invaluable to us 
as to any power that rules the sea. They 
played a great part when the Romans and Ve- 
netians possessed them, and were of essential 
service to these powerful governments. We 


have now gained them, and as they were of 


immense service in the early history of Eu- 
rope, they may be so again. ‘They are invalu- 
able too as ports for shipping, their harbours 
' and roadsteads being some of the finest in the 


Mediterranean. And this is a sufficient reason 
of the very strongest kind for retaining them. 
Again, if we abandon them, they will in all 
likelihood become mere pirates’ nests. ‘These 
marine bandits infest Greece and the Isles, 
and successfully defy every effort made to 
root them out. ‘They are kept away from 
the Islands by the presence of British vessels 
in their ports; and if we depart they would 
only be too glad to occupy our place. The 
last reason urged for not giving tliem up, 
though of rather a domestic and humble 
kind, is nevertheless a very influential one ; 
it appeals at once to the mothers and wives 
of England, and its force will be recognised 
by every child in the three kingdoms : 

**There is another, smaller but not contemptible, 
ground for our keeping the islands, and that is 
the currant trade ; in England currants are almost 
a necessary of life; and we have the means ol 
getting them without difficulty, and in abundance, 
from Zante, Cephallonia, and the Southern islands. 
1 believe that they are not exported to any extent 
from anywhere else, except from the Gulf of 
Corinth ; but it would be very foolish, in every 
respect, to subject our supply of this fruit to the 
loving mercy of such a government as that of 
Athens ; because, if they were in possession of the 
Tonian Islands, they would have a complete 
monopoly of this trade, and knowing well that 
England, compared with herself is made of gold, 
and will pay to any amount for what she likes, 
she would put a large export duty on the article, 
and our currant puddings would become very 
dear. Homer, and the Odyssey, and the gardens 
of Alcinous, are all very fine, but the memory of 
them stands poor chance in the mintls of the great 
mass of Britons, compared with the delight of 
cheap currants.” 

The remedy for the present disgraceful 
state of things in the island is, in the writer's 
opinion, a stronger and simpler government : 

“The remedy for the present state of things in 
the islands is extremely simple ; abolish the im- 
practicable constitution of Lord Seaton and Lord 
Grey, and adopt such laws as shall be for the 
well-being of the islands; have a good working 
constitution ; what the people require is a straight- 
forward system : this™is the expression which } 
heard the most frequently used at Corfu, and the 
word expresses correctly the thing wanted ; Sir 
Thomas Maitland, or King Tom, as they called 
him there, is the beaw idéal of Governors for 
these islands ; the present Lord High Commis- 
sioner appears to have wanted energy, perhaps 
owing to his hands being so tied by the present 
silly constitution that is in force; his Govern- 
ment allows itself to be harassed and insulted at 
every step; there are always small disputes ; at 
one time the chronic nuisance of the disgusting 
mummy of St. Spiridion, the local saint, comes 
upon the scene, and the Palace is falsely arraigned 
for some pretended slight to it. Last summer an 





In the first place they are the | 


Ottoman ship, full of Turkish troops, anchored at 
| Corfa on its way to Montenegro, short of bread ; 
| the Corfiotes, who hate Turks, actually seized 
| the bread on its way to the poor starving troops, 
| and would not let it go, under the pretence that 
| there was not enough for the town; this was a 
| capital thing to annoy the Government, and was 
along subject of crimination and recrimination, 
| and was even referred to the Home Government. 
| Miserable questions of the most contemptible 
character are always on the tapis between the 
| Lord High Commissioner and the local authori- 
ties, which elevate them into notice, and lower 
the prestige of our authority ; the vile press re- 
lates these things at full length, taking care to 
make the most of them.” 

There is no danger whatever that th« 
[onians, though they talk so loudly against 
the freedom they at present enjoy, would 
scriously resent its infringement. They are 
noisy and turbulent, because there is no on¢ 

| to tell them in an authoritative voice to he 


| silent, and behave themselves decently. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”” 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
THE EDITOR. 
But suppose the Berlin folks should think that 


we are the Common Council, or an affiliated body. 
No, we must not address the Princess. 


MR. STOKE. 


No sneers at the Common Council. I am sure 
the eagerness of its members to be somebodies in 
the matter did them the utmost credit. They 
nearly fought on Thursday for the honour of 
seconding Lott. 

THE BARONET. 


To do them justice, if they ever have a chance 
of slavering anybody of rank, they are down upon 
their knees as quick as shoe-blacks. What a rush 
they made to crawl to Louis Napoleon ! 


THE MANDARIN. 


And if changes should come, and M. de Morny’s 
relationship to the Dynasty should make that 
respected and billiard-marking party the Orleans 
to the present Charles Dix, in a fortnight the 
Fathers of the City will discover that he overflows 
with virtues, especially as he has made 300,000/. 
by operations on the Bourse. It is a fine thing 
to be in the confidence of a sovereign who is going 
in for a fund-shaking coup. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
“ Mischiefs feed 
Like beasts, until they’re fat, and then they bleed.” 
MR. DROOPER. 
Name? 
THE PROFESSOR. 

You a dramatist, and forget the tag to one of 
the finest, plays in the English, or any other 
language ! 

MR. DROOPER. 

Name ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Ben. Not Webster, whom an English lord, in 
naming the great American orator at a banquet 
the other day confounded with the caniied 
manager of the Adelphi, to the great delight of 
the Yankees. Benjamin Jonson, sir, born 1574, 
died 1637. The lines are the end of the Foz. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I never saw the fun of Ben Jonson. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
_ Hewould have been more catholic, and seen fun 
in you. Nofun! Why, he might have written 
for Punch. Did you ever read his bit of mock 
news about the Elephant, that came over as an 
ambassador from the great Mogul, and could both 
write and read? His Excellency had a Spanish 
boy for interpreter, and his chief mission was to 
confer with Archy, the court fool, about stealing 
Windsor Castle, and carrying it away on his back. 
I wish people would read Ben Jonson, and specially 
his lovely lyrics, which are as light, tender, and 
musical as Tennyson’s. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

By the way, is the Laureate’s new poem really 
ready—I see paragraphs —— 

THE EDITOR. 


I believe not. People are naturally in a hurry 
for it, and so write paragraphs, as a girl, waiting 
for her first lover, puts on the clock in the hope he 
will come sooner. 

THE BARONET. 

The girls don’t seem to have done much in that 
way lately. The Registrar-General reports that 
last year there were enough babies and burials, 
but that people did not marry so largely as they 
ought, arithmetically speaking, to have done. 


THE MANDARIN. 
Crinoline frightened away courtship. 
THE EDITOR. 


Come, don’t let ws abuse an extremely healthy 
and handsome institution of the country. I have 





never said or written a word against it, holding 
that it gives woman a presence, and savours of 
the days of high breeding and good manners. 
Besides, what’s the use? Never were any two 
things more abused than Crinoline and the Church 
of England, and both are now more popular and 
more widely circulated than ever. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Milliners’ bills and church-rates are so readily 

and cheerfully paid everywhere. 
THE EDITOR. 

Peace, O Mephistopheles ! 
MR. DROOPER. 

Ah! talking of Mephistopheles, I think that 
Charles Kean ought to have the widest credit for 
his behaviour to the ballet-girls. The fact has 
just come out, in reference to the talk alout 
Jane Newell. None of the Princess’s girls have 
any excuse for imitating that young person’s pas. 
Mr. Kean pays them a guinea a week, and never 
stops their salary when they are ill, but on the 
contrary sends them medical assistance. It is to 
his honour, and people should know it. 


THE EDITOR. 

Certainly. As for poor Jane Newell, if the 
statement made by the respectable tradesman of 
Regent Street, that the publication of the case 
brought her scores of letters from gentlemen of 
England, with proposals for Traviata arrange- 
ments, the only wonder is that anybody in her 
state of life is any better than herself. We agreed 
that she wanted rescue now far more than when 
she was supposed to be a distressed virtue ; but 
one did not expect to see so many dirty hands 
held out to relieve her. 


THE COLONEL. 

Bother your ballet and bosh! People are all 
alike, and always were, and always will be. Are 
we going to war ? 

THE MANDARIN. 

Don’t ask me—ask the Emperor. 
the speech mean ? 

THE BARONET. 


The speech means that all is not quite ready. 


What does 


THE MANDARIN, 


Not that he bows to the general opinion of 
Europe, and will graciously abstain from plunging 
her into blood ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Who preached that men were only monkeys, 
who had rubbed off their tails? I wish I had his 
bust—I would give it the place of honour in my 
house. By Jove! I believe we are all Gorillas ; 
and Owen knows it, but is too polite to say so. 
After I don’t know how many thousand years, and 
I don’t care, but we'll take the orthodox six, and 
say that after six thousand years of working, 
fighting, —— a Shasters, and 
Korans, and Bibles—of kings, and priests, and 
i angen and republics—of sermons, and 

ooks, and newspapers—of marchings of intellect 
and counter-marchings of religion—of altars, and 
temples, and churches, and chapels (murmurs)—in 
a word, after six thousand years of learning how to 
live, what have we come to? The whole of the 
most civilised, the most intellectual, the most 
religious part of the globe, is content to leave it to 
the decision of one bad man whether half-a-dozen 
countries shall be devasted with fire and sword, 
thousands of their noblest and best shall be 
slaughtered, and their wives and mothers sent 
mourning to their graves. And Man holds up his 
head, and talks of his being the image of his 
Creator. I tell you we are idiotic Gorillas, and 
shall be dug up by the next race that inhabits 
this planet, and shown in their museums, with 
our swords, pens, and prayer-bocks in glass cases, 
illustrating the monkey specimens. 


THE COLONEL (humlly). 
I assure, you, gentlemen, when I ventured to 
touch on the question of the day, I little thought 


of tapping such a cask of profane vituperation. 
The Emperor— 





THE PROFESSOR (furiously), 

The man may happen to have sense enongh ty 
see that fighting would probably smash }j 
Another day his brain may be clouded by th 
fumes of chempegne, or one of his mistresses 
may put him in a bad temper, and, then he will 
ery havoc, and Gorilladom will be in blood ang 
misery. Here isa fact before the whole world, 
while we are cackling over the question whethe 
legislative wisdom comes with ten pound rents g 
with nine. 

THE EDITOR. 


Professor, here is a fresh bottle of claret. K, 
it before you until empty, and by dint of la 
glasses, and the repeating to yourself a few of 
Solomon’s proverbs, calm yourself down into a fit 
state for converse with Christians. 


THE PROFESSOR (wnappeased). 


You are all a pack of Gorillas ! 

[Takes the bottle, however, 
MR. STOKE. 

The cackling, as he elegantly calls it, is not to 
be postponed, as people fancied. I see we are to 
hawe the naval estimates on the 25th, and the 
Government reform bill soon after, Mr. Disraeli 
hoping to take the second reading before Easter, 


THE PROFESSOR (nvuttering). 
Gorillas ! 
THE MANDARIN. 


I’ll bet anybody three to one that Government 
carries a reform bill. 


THE BARONET. 


Old Stephen Price, of Drury Lane, one day had 
strongly controverted some opinion that somebody 
advanced (a thing Price was rather given to 
and the man remaining firm, Steff offered a bet. 
It was refused. Price offered other odds. Refused 
again. Steff made a third and modified offer, 
But the other still refused, declining to bet at all. 
‘‘Then, sir/” thundered old Price, ‘‘how Dang 
you advance, in a’public room, a statement which 
you are not prepared to substantiate by a bet?” 

THE MANDARIN. 

I am obliged by the anecdote—but do you take 
my bet ? 

THE BARONET. 

No; but make it a Trafalgar dinner to the 
Council in July, and I will. 


THE MANDARIN. 
Done with you. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Gorillas ! 
MR. DROOPER. 


I'll come to the dinner ; and you mind we have 
supréme de volaille a la financiére aux truffes. If 
the Greenwich cook doesn’t know how to doit, let 
him come up for a week and study at the feet of 
Gamaliel Francatelli. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Gorillas ! 

MR. TEMPLE. 


I have not seen the Prize Poetess’s verses on 
the birth of Our grandson in Berlin. Are they 
good ? 

THE EDITOR. 

Well remembered. (Takes out paper.) 1 don't 
know—they ought to be. It is just the theme 
for a young lady, especially a single one, who has 
no ideas connected with babyism except those of 
cooing loveliness, But I should like to read you 
a poem on the subject. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Your own ? 

THE EDITOR. 

I only wish it were. No, it is a bond fide 
contribution, sent to the Literary Gazette by an 
aspiring bard. It is short, too, which is am 
additional beauty. Hear me, and be silent that 
you may hear : 

TO THE YOUNG PRINCE OF BERLIN. 

All hail to Prussia’s new-born Son, 

So sound the le, fire the 
You come into this World, a Welcom’d guest, 


Your birth is known, North, South, and West, 
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Sweet little thing, you lay upon your bed, 
And perhaps a pA shall ornament your head. 
ho knows not that Prussia is your share? 
You’re now Usher’d in this world of care. 
Berlin town spread happiness and mirth, 
All cities welcome in your birth ; 
May Guardian Angels your faults all cover, 
re may kind Providence bless your Mother, 
‘And may he guide you, and from faults rince, 
God save our Princess, and her babe the Prince. 


[Loud applause of several minutes’ duration. 
MR. DROOPER. 


That is poetry. Had Temple written like that, 
he would not now nourish secret animosity against 
Miss Craig. I should like to know the author— 
has he, too, sent a motto and a sealed envelope ? 

THE EDITOR. 

Nothing, save initials: masculine or feminine, 
Iknow not: but they will be letters of might 
some day—they are H. L. I hope, when the 

t is Laureate, he or she will remember who 


cradled his or her fame. 
THE MANDARIN. 


Women ought not to be taught to write, or at 
least the ability to write ought to be a bar to 
their marriage. Did you see that case of the poor 
old physician on Wednesday, who had an action 
brought against him for a libel, written by his 
wife, and charging him with misconduct as 


regarded another lady ? 
MR. DROOPER. 


Woman’s only use of writing should be the 
making out the washing bills, and as these are 
now pe the art might as well be excluded 
from her education. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Gorillas ! 
- MR. TEMPLE. 
So Trafalgar Square is no longer to supply the 
groves of Academe. 
THE BARONET. 


No. The painters must 
“Spread canvass, spread canvass, and off to the West.’ 


There is nothing but emigration among our 
works of art. The horses of Venice were hardly 
more locomotive. Turner and Vernon go to the 
Boilers, but only for a time—it is said. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


“Doctors doubt that,” as Mrs. Page observes. 
But it is of small consequence. We want, as hath 
been remarked at this board before, a collection 
of pictures for the people, and these should be 
where the people can get at them. Charing Cross 
itself is far from central, and what is worse, it is 
away towards the quarter where the folks live to 

distance is no object. Look at that map 
of london behind you. As the crow flies, the 

column is three miles from Victoria Park, 
and the immense population of that district have 
no sight of any kind provided for them—the 

is the nearest thing, and the admission of 
a family to see that costs a day’s wages. 

MR. STOKE. 

Smithfield is a good central site, wasted. One 

1 days, I suppose, the same folks, who 
While we speak are building out the only good 
view of St. Paul’s, will cover Smithfield with 
warehouses. 

THE BARONET. 
_ Why don’t the Scotch of London erect a memo- 
Tal to their hero there? It is, literally, you 
w, the spot where ‘‘ Wallace bled.” 
THE EDITOR. 

A many people have earned memorials 
there by their agony. Mr. Cunningham says that 
‘charred bones” were found when St. Bar- 
tholomew’s was being repaired,—bones of martyrs 
who had been burned there. 


THE BARONET. 


A tale of burning seems, in these days, to 
excite a shudder everywhere, except in the 
United States, where, I see by the last mail, they 


page just burned alive two negroes. But Evelyn, 


whose Diary I have been lately looking, 


writes quietly enough on the subject. He was 


going through the City one day, as he says, and, 
“passing Smithfield, saw a miserable creature 
burning, who had murdered her husband. I went,” 
he goes on, ‘to see some workmanship of that 
admirable artist Reeves, famous for carving 
curiosities in ivory.” 

THE EDITOR. 

Evelyn was a singularly humane man, especially 
for those days. I seem to remember several cases 
in which he forbore prosecutions in order to save 
the lives of the culprits. But how composedly he 
describes the tortures which he went to see in- 
flicted on a supposed malefactor in the Chatelet,— 
the stretching the poor wretch ‘‘ to an extraordi- 
nary length,” and then drenching him with water 
until he was terribly swollen. Evelyn makes no 
remark upon the system by which confession, true 
or false, was thus extorted, though his mind was 
a logical one. However, he says that he might have 
stayed to see a second torturing, but the spectacle 
was too uncomfortable. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Gorillas ! 

THE BARONET. 

Some Council of Ten, a hundred years hence, 
will give us some contemptuous words, for our 
system of torturing and crippling a non-fraudulent 
debtor. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


I trust that our own Council may look back to | 


abolition of that cruel absurdity. There is another 
move in the right direction in Lord Chelmsford’s 
new Bankruptcy Bill. 

MR. DROOPER. 

If the Professor were not too savage to be subtle, 
this would be the place for him to doubt, and to 
affirm that poverty results from misconduct of 
some kind—neglect of some possible opportunity, 
over-indulgence of some habit, or of one’s family, 
want of energy—something calling for punish- 
ment. No, he is still self-absorbed. 


THE EDITOR. 

But absorbing. R. I. P. 

THE COLONEL. 

I was glad to see that the rascally servant who 
robbed Captain Sayer, son-in-law to General 
Phipps, caught it, hot and hot, confound him. 

THE BARONET. 


Why so much seva indignatio? 
things happen every day ? 


Don’t such 


THE COLONEL. 

No, sir. You can’t have read the case, or 
would you know what the wretch, whose name is 
Jesty, did? 

THE BARONET. 


Took an opera-glass, or a cloak, or something, 
and with the proceeds decorated his bosom’s idol 
with the ornaments loved of woman. I rather 
pitied him. 

THE COLONEL. 

If that had been all. But the worst remains to 
be told. Sir, his master, the gallant Sayer, who 
did his work in the Crimea, and deserves his good 
luck and marriage, —mind that,—had some splen- 
did sherry, priceless stuff! What did their friend 
Jesty do? Stole the sherry—sold it, I suppose 
(a shudder) Bah! Thats not all. He filled the 


bottles with filthy public-house wine, and let his | 


master produce that to his guests (groans). Ah, 
I thought you would feel that. They gave him 
four years of penal servitude—that is something— 
but he ought to have had fourteen. There was a 
cook boiled in Smithfield once for putting poison 
into some soup. I don’t see that he was much 
worse than Mr. Jesty. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Gorillas! 
THE FDITOR. 
Your indignation does you honour, Colonel. 
‘* Anger,” saith an old divine, ‘‘is one of the 
sinews of the soul,” and the man who can’t be 





angry is therefore a cripple. That seems a plea- 


sant invention of Captain Norton’s, which they 
have been trying down at Woolwich. 
THE COLONEL. 
I shall go and see it next time. 
to be a great discovery. 
THE EDITOR. 
An application of an old idea ; for I remember, 
some years ago, having some most elegant little 


It appears 





matches on the same principle. There was a tiny 
| glass bulb, containing sulphuric acid, and coated 
| with the igniting mixture. You scrunched the 
{end of the match, liberated the acid, and— 
| whizz! 
THE COLONEL. 

Norton uses cartridges, holding glasses con- 
| taining something like the Greek fire, I take it. 
| He shoots one at a sail, and shortly the sail, even 
if soaking wet, is destroyed. He purposes to 
burn all an enemy’s canvass in action. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

But we are to have no canvass. 

the work. 


Steam does 


THE COLONEL. 
Captain Norton is ready for that, too, and has 
a somewhat larger cartridge, with which he 
| purposes to burn the ship itself. 
MR. TEMPLE. 
Any invention that makes war still more 
terrible tends to extinguish it, and therefore 
should be applauded. Invent some awful agent 


“*Whose demon death-blow leaves no hope for fight,” 


and you will have no fighting. 
THE COLONEL. 


I’m not so sure of that. Human nature is both 
sanguine and sanguinary, and when each nation 
has got its demon, it will want to set it at work, 
and will hope that its own demon is a fiercer 
demon than the other side’s, or not so likely to 
get out of order—in short, we shall go at it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Gorillas ! 

THE MANDARIN. 

Have any of you been in egg If 
so, you must have known Stampa, and his dark 
and invaluable shop where you could buy every- 
thing in the world—a good deal in advance of 
home prices, bien entendu,—but not unreason- 
ably so. 

THE EDITOR. 

In that shop I have eaten many kabobs, 

brought in by the kind — of the pro- 

rietor for the instruction of the traveller. Likewise 
1ave I smoked there many pipes. What concerns 
the nomination of this worthy man ? 


THE MANDARIN. 


You did not notice his death. 
Times, 


It was in the 


THE EDITOR. 


Overlooked. Many a man will be reminded of 
ae days, in fresh scenes, when he reads it. 

ut the catalogue in the Times increases so 
enormously, that one always misses something. 
One of these days the directors will have to sum- 
marise it, like the debates. What is to be done 
when everybody’s birth, marriage, and death is 
| published. We are coming to it? 
MR. TEMPLE. 
| Ofcourse, everybody has a right to anything he 
| can pay for, but it is a great bore to have to wade 
after known names through a mob of cheese- 
mongers, and excisemen, and tavern-keepers who 
have all their lives been subscribers to the asylum, 
whatever that means. 

MR. STOKE, 





Aristo. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Not a bit. It is very right that they should 
marry, and die, and subscribe ; but what is it to 
the world? There was some sense in the old 
announcements in the Gentleman's Magazine ; 
‘‘ Married, Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, 
Merchant, to Miss Yarico, of Liverpool, a hand 
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some Young Lady, with a fortune, ’tis said, of 
10,0007.” 
MR. STOKE. 

And pray what was that to anybody, unless it 
were a hint to Mr. Lovelace to look after the lady, 
or Sir Loo Piquet to get into play with the 
gentleman. 

MR. DROOPER. 

The Times will have to make a fourth list, 
before long, if Sir Cresswell’s business continues 
to increase as it has been lately doing, and 
between the marriages and deaths will come a 
record of yesterday’s divorces. 

THE BARONET. 

I hope, then, that there, at least, particulars will 
be given. ‘‘ Yesterday, in the Chief Court, Laura 
Isabella, née Scratchley, from Simon Meekington, 
of Spoonbill Lodge, Muffborough, Esquire. His 
end was peace, and he has got it.” 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Gorillas ! 
MR. TEMPLE. 
Lord Bury got a large majority on the division 
on bringing in the Wife’s Sister’s Bill. 
THE MANDARIN. 
Not enough to convince Lawn that what it was 


right to do for the relief of a duke, it can’t be 
wrong to do for the comfort of a plebeian. 


THE BARONET. 
The women are against the bill. 


MR. DROOPER. 

Confound their impudence! Is it for the 
women to settle whom we shall marry? I thought 
that we were allowed the right of selection, as the 
martyrs in the arena of Rome were permitted to 
choose between headsman, gladiator, and tiger. 


THE EDITOR. 


The historical statement is as inaccurate as the 
sentiment it illustrates is abominable. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Go—ril—las ! 
[Lt is observed that his claret bottle is empty. 
Other observations it is undesirable to 
publish. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE mentioned afew weeks back that a meetin 
had been held at Burslem, at which it was resolv: 
to erect et gy ee building as a memorial of Josiah 
Wedgwood, in that his native town. But there 
being a wide-spread feeling in the pottery dis- 
trict, that a less strictly local memorial to the 
father of English ceramic art is desirable, a 
meeting has been held at Stoke-upon-Trent to 
consider how such an object could best be effected. 
The resolution arrived at was to erect a Statue of 
Wedgwood by public subscription, ‘‘the cha- 
racter and locality to be left to the decision of the 
subscribers.” Those present entered warmly into 
the project, and a sum of 850/. was subscribed 
on the spot. An appeal is now made to the 


t articles mentioned last weck have been 
sold: the bronze statuette of Venus for 125/. to 
Mr. Webbe—but on whose behalf it was purchased 
by that gentleman was not stated ; the Minerva 
for 591. to the Rev. 8. Prince; and the noble 
Homeric vase to Mr. Forman for 87/. A statuette 
of Minerva was sold to Mr. Walesby for 801. ; a 
head of Tiberius, or Claudius, to Mr. Prince for 
511. ; a votive head and arms in bronze, to Mr. 
Eastwood for 1007. Some of the more beautiful 
cameos and intaglios also fetched good prices : 
one, a Bacchante, being sold to Mr. Webb for 
311. ; a Silenus to Mr. Bocke for 21/7. ; a Bacchus 
and a Silenus to Mr. Chaffers, for 12/7. 12s. each; 
a head of Medusa, to Mr. Bocke, for 187. The 
sum realised by the first three days’ sale was 
about 21507. The curators of the British and 
South Kensington Museums ‘were present, and the 
agent of the latter institution was a pretty fre- 
quent purchaser. 


The Architectural Photographic Association 
have arranged to render the magnificent series of 
large rr 3 of Rome, Venice, and Cairo, 
now in their exhibition, further available to their 
subscribers by means of ‘‘ descriptive notices” of 
the architectural features of those cities by eminent 
architects who have especially studied in them. 
The first of these notices, on Rome, was delivered 
on Tuesday last by Mr. A. Ashpitel, the illustra. 
tions of course being Macpherson’s photographs. 
Next Tuesday, Mr. G. E. Street will discourse on 
Venice and the photographs of Cameci: and on 
Tuesday, Mr. Frith’s noble views in Cairo will 
form the basis of a notice by Mr. F. Hayter Lewis. 


Mr. Owen Jones’s plans and views of the pro- 
poe ‘* Palace of the People,” Muswell Hill, will 

on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Pall Mall East, 
till the 28th instant. 


The Meteorological Contributors to the Registrar- 
General's Quarterly Returns, and others, have pre- 
sented to Dr. Barker, of Bedford, a handsome 
striking skeleton clock, made by Bennett, and 
upon a marble plinth bearing an inscription. 
Subscriptions were limited to five shillings, and 
the inscription sufficiently well indicates the 
occasion of. the testimonial : namely—‘‘ Presented 
to Thomas Herbert Barker, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
= the officers and members of the British 

eteorological Society, and others, as a memorial 
of their esteem, and a recognition of his successful 
exertions in obtaining for them the re-circulation 
of the Reports of the Registrar-General, which had 
been withdrawn by a Treasury Minute.” 

A ‘Public Reading Society” has been estab- 
lished in London to provide public readings for 
working classes. Its plans are to secure the use 
of public halls, school-rooms, and other conve- 
nient places, and to supply evening readings from 
English literature adapted to a general audience, 
only a penny being charged for admission. The 
first one 3 of the society took place last Monday 
at Crosby Hall. 

A valuable addition to our Parliamentary litera- 
ture has just been made, in the shape of ‘A 
Medical and Surgical History of the British 
Army which served in Turkey and in the 
Crimea during the War against Russia in the years 





general public, and we cannot doubt will be 
cordially responded to. It would be a grievous | 
pity should an unworthy memorial be raised | 
through lack of sufficient funds, 


1854, 1855, and 1856.” It is in two immense 
volumes, the first giving a military medical his- 
tory of individual corps, while the second, which 
is divided into two parts, contains a history of 





| 


The design of Mr. John Bell has been approved | disease, and a history of wounds and injuries. 
by the subscribers to the fund for the erection of , This volume is illustrated by diagrams setting | 


a@ monument to the memory of the officers and | 
privates of the Royal Artillery who fell in the late | 
war in the Crimea, and he has been commissioned | 
to execute it. The site is the front of the Royal | 
Artillery Barracks at Woolwich, and it is expected 
that the memorial will be erected there by the 
end of the year. Workmen, we may add, are busily 
engaged in preparing the foundation for Mr. Bell’s 
Guards’ Memorial at the end of Waterloo Place, | 
Pall Mall, and we may consequently expect to see | 
that soon in its position. 


The sale of the Hertz collection of Antiquities | 


forth much interesting statistical information 
respecting the sanitary state of the army. 


The Queen, acting under the advice of her | 


Ministers, and prompted by a recent address of 
the House of Commons, has issued a proclamation 
abolishing the ‘‘State” services for the 30th of 
January, the 29th of May, and the 5th of 
November. 
Secretary Walpole which has been read a second 
time, repealing all existing enactments for the 
observance of the anniversaries of King Charles I.’s 
Martyrdom, King Charles II.’s Restoration, the 


commenced, as we announced, last Monday, and, | Gunpowder Plot, and the landing of King William 


on the whole, the lots have been competed for 
with a good deal of spirit. 


_ IIL, of * 
Three of the more im- |The schedule annexed to the Bill gives the | 


orious, pious, and immortal memory,” 


A Bill has been brought in by Mr. | 


titles of these now obsolete Acts ; they are the 
3rd James I., cap. 1; the 12th Charles I], og 
14 and cap. 30; the 13th Charles IT., cap, 3 
the 13th Charles II., cap. 11; and the Aet (of 
the Parliament of Great Britain) 24th of George { 
cap. 23, passed for the correction of the calendar 
and the adoption—nearly 200 years after Py), 
Gregory xiiL, and the church of Rome—of th, 
‘“‘new style” (Anno Dom., 1752). Two Acts of 
the (extinct) Parliament of Ireland are also ». 
pealed ; these are the 14th and 15th of Charles TJ, 
cap. 1, and the 14th and 15th of Charles I1,, cap, 
23. The latter Act enjoins the keeping and cele. 
bration of the 23rd of October as ‘‘an annive; 
thanksgiving” in this kingdom. On the 23rd ¢ 
October (1642) was fought the memorable byt 
indecisive battle of Edgehill—the first engagement 
between the Royalists and the Parliamentarians. 
but we cannot undertake to say that this is ths 
occasion referred to by the Irish Act. One of the 
English Acts is entitled, ‘* An Act for the attainder 
of several persons guilty of the horrid murthe 
(sic) of his late Sacred Majesty King Charles |,” 
And thus, in future, there will be no ecclesiastical 
‘‘reminders” of the 30th of January, the 29th of 
May, or the 5th of November, although, so lo 
as there are boys to be amused, there is little 
chance of poor old ‘‘Guy” being consigned to 
oblivion, how little soever people may care for the 
landing of William III. at Torbay ‘“‘for the 
deliverance of our church and nation,” as the 
Prayer-book hath it in the service for the 5th of 
November. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
, —o— 
Paris, 9th February, 

Tue thing that creates the most curious sensation 
perhaps of all here, just now, is the extraordinary 
tone of the Emperor’s speech. At last, I do think, 
I can perceive in this naturally servile, and most 
completely enslaved race, some slight signs of 
vexation at being treated so absolutely like so 
many naughty little boys that an indignant 
schoolmaster has graciously abstained from 
flogging all round. ‘‘How comes it,” says his 
most glorious majesty, ‘‘that the public mind 
has been agitated, when I was there to keep 
everything in proper order? . . . It y 
would almost seem as if you had all of you for 
gotten my judgment, my cleverness, my wisdom, 
my moderation,” &c. The French nation, repre 
sented by its complaisant deputies, is admoni 
as the underlings of some Turkish administration 
might be by the most magnificent three-tailed 
Bashaw ever imagined. One really would fancy 
that the hero of the miserable attempts of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, and whose only sue- 
cessful campaign was the coup d état of 1851,—one 
would really fancy this man was the hero of more 
battles than his uncle, and more surely descended 
from Jupiter than Louis XIV.; for, throughout 
the lives of either Louis XIV. or the First Napo- 
leon, it would be impossible to find any address 


, to any portion of the nation marked with such 


extravagant and absurd inflation as this Throne 
speech of the day before yesterday. It is 4 
worthy continuation of those phenomenal articles 
in the ministerial Ye ers of last autumn, in whit 
the public was ca. a upon to admire the ‘‘heroie 
calmness” with which the Emperor command 
the military manceuvres and mimic wars of the 
Camp of Chalons! It would be singularly ludi- 
crous, if it were not singularly afflicting, to witness 
the deep degree of abasement to which a whole 
nation can be reduced. } 
The Empire is out of luck just now. Whilst 
the Emperor tries to bully his subjects into be- 
lieving he has not got them into a mess, her 
Majesty, Empress Eugénie, loses a feminine battle 
by his side. Why she should be so particularly 
ill-attired on the first occasion on which she 
showed herself in public with her new cousin, It 
would be difficult to say ; but that she came off 
second best is perfectly certain. The dress and 
bonnet were all very well; but there was 
the shaw] which swathed her round a prevalence of 
red and gold that was arg ap unbecoming to 
her. People with hair that is blond risqué, ought 
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Se . 
to be very careful of certain discords of colour that 
nce far worse effects than the wearers have 
notion of. The Empress’s hair harmonises 
with no shade of red but one—the deep, intense, 
yeavy crimson, that is all but purple ; against all 
the varieties of sharp red, under which you hear 
once the shrill outcry of the underlying yellow, | 
those locks of hers rebel. Now, the tone of her 
shawl the other day was precisely one of these 
fints of red that do not suit her, and combined 
with the broad daylight, and the immediate pre- 
gence of the Princess Clotilde, the effect was 
disastrous, and the Empress, I repeat it, 
tame off irremediably, incontestably, second 
pest. The Princess Clotilde’s (toilette might 
have been more perfect, too, for rose colour 
js not the most favourable for her; but 
her “sixteen summers ” will naturally carry off a 
deal ; and it so happened that the day before 
esterday the Empress actually acted as a foil to 
- new relative. This was the universal remark ; | 
and this first battle between the Tuileries and the 
Palais Royal is decidedly won by the latter in a 
manner not to be disputed. 

The hair of the young Piedmontese princess is | 
also open to some criticism, or perhaps I should 
rather say, to some slight feeling of surprise to 
those who are not used to the warm colouring of 
the old Italian painters. Itis of that extraordi- | 

tint that two artists only produce in _perfec- 
tion, Titian and—Nature, who flings it daintily 
over the leaves of her woods in autumn. Rut 
what sets off this hair of russet brown to the 
most wonderful advantage is, the creamy white- | 
ness of the skin. Faucy life breathed into | 
marble, Italian women perhaps alone, of all | 
others in the world, ever possess this close- 
gained, even, velvet-like skin, over whose soft 
surface a normal, healthy pallor is spread, that | 
nsembles nothing so much as the petal of the | 
lia blossom. These skins, when they exist | 

asthey often do in Italian women, endure almost 
along as the marble they look so like. No 
atifice suits, or could be successful with them ; 
pearl-white would turn blue or grey near them, 
androuge, of no matter what nuance, waxes yellow. | 
This is another of the advantages of the Princess | 
Clotilde; she can stand the indiscreet glare of | 
sin in broadest noon, whilst her Imperial 

Majesty defends her fair face against his imper- 
tinent rays by all the devices with which a Parisian 
eH cabinet de toilette is so well provided. 

e arrival of the princely bride, however, was 
the 1 for a small internal dissension, that has 

edto amuse very much the inmates of the 
Palais Royal. Old King Jérome is a sturdy 
sticklet for no end of attentions which he con- 
ttives ought to be paid to him and those of his 
family by the Emperor. For some private 
teagons, well known I suppose to himself (though 
Mt better known than to all those about him), 
the son of Queen Hortense has on many occa- 
flows allowed ‘‘mine uncle” to assert such 
\ over him, that the latter is some- 
fimes anything but easy to deal with; and 
sees of a remarkably lively description often 
break the monotony of the habitual life at the 
Weries, Well, King Jérome had taken it into 
his head that his son and daughter-in-law should 
be met at Fontainebleau by the Emperor and 
ss. He propounded this to the “ ali of 
the Seine,”"—as the witty M. de B. borrowing his 
wit from M. de Punch, has surnamed the present 
ig a of France,—and got for his answer what 
Luis apoleon always gives in such cases: a 
mumble, accompanied by a slow lazy shaking of 
pe moustache, As usual, also, Louis Napoleon got 
Council of ministers to declare that it was 
ible he should ‘‘ go to meet” Prince 
and his Piedmontese wife; that it 

age be ill-construed throughout all Europe, if 

did so, &c. And this reason His Majesty in 
tum adduced to his venerable uncle, to explain 
Why he would not go to Fontainebleau to meet 
Plon-Plon. So far, so good ; but instead of dining 
4% the Tuileries, where a gala dinner had been 
Prepared, the bride and bridegroom, after passing 
ten Minutes only at the Palace, drove off to 
King Jérome’s, ieft the grand official dinner 











planté la, and partook of a ‘‘ family repast” with 
their own private papa. Instead of the mountain 
going to Mahomet, Mahomet went to the moun- 
tain, for in the evening the Emperor and Empress 
came to pay a visit to the Princess Clotilde. So 
much for etiquette ! But this is not all. 


The Germans have a very pretty word, ‘‘neben- | 


zweige,” to designate the small offshooting 
branches of trees ; those irregular boughs which, 
though they do spring from the main stem, are 
all the better for being got rid of. Now, the 
genealogical tree of the house of Bonaparte is 
particularly troubled with this sort of underwood, 
and the ‘‘neben-zweige” are to be found every- 
where around Napoleon III. A rather large 
offshoot is M. de Morny, who once, some five 
years ago, dreamed of becoming heir to the throne 
of France by letters patent, and who has never 
been able to tolerate his Imperial Highness Plon- 
Plon either before or since. 
virtue of these two respectable personages may 
at first seem to you an earnest of cordiality 
between them; but though the sum of their 


| morality may be the same, the manner is 


quite different, and hence the hitch. Whilst 
M. de Morny is a perfect model of elegant cor- 
ruption, who, if committing the most heinous 
crime, would observe all the rules of politeness; 
his rival seems to think vice imperfect, if its form 
be not coarse. M. de Morny is bland and supple- 


jointed in the extreme, and Plon-Plon is what 


Burns called a ‘‘ rough in-kneed kind of soul.” 
Accordingly, as I said, this manner of their 
morality will not agree, and so they cordially hate 
each other. Besides this, they are for ever trying 
to get the Emperor to themselves; Plon-Plon 
pulls him on to war because he is bent on ruling 
somewhere, and obtaining a crown in Italy; M. 
de Morny fetters him to peace, because he is 
mixed up in every possible industrial speculation, 
and is always in want of money. The Emperor’s 
flatterers say he takes both these men in, and 
employs one to dupe the other; but those who 
know him better, say he is alternately led by 
each, according as he is most afraid of ruin or of 
the Mazzinian stilettoes. A very celebrated cari- 
caturist here showed me the other day, in the 
strictest secresy, a sketch he had made, of the 
finial trio in Robert le Diable, in which M. 
de Morny disguised as Alice, and Plon-Plon 
in the costume of Bertram are tugging at the 
luckless Emperor till cracks are apparent in every 
part of his armour. I presume, if this illustration 
of contemporary history in France were seized, 
and brought home to its author, Cayenne would 
be judged too comfortable a place for him ; the 
more, too, that the caricature itself is one of the 
most admirable ones I ever saw. Morny, as Alice, 
is inimitable, and holds out a ~ sheet of paper, 
which represents the will of Queen Hortense, 
emblazoned all over the margin with locomotives, 
money bags, agricultural implements, and shares 
in innumerable railways, &c. Plon-Plon, on the 
contrary, is attired as an Italian conspirator, 
bristling with daggers and pistols, and holding in 
his left hand one of Orsini’s hand grenades with 
which he threatens Louis Napoleon, exclaiming, 
“Robert! et ton serment/” The middle 

(that of the Emperor) is not the least curious. 
Under the various cracks visible in his armour, 
you read the several causes of his perplexities. 
Under one Le Carbonarisme, under another La 
Banqueroute ; under a third, La Presse ; under a 
fourth, Le coup @état, and so on bere og 
the list of all Louis Napoleon’s causes of trouble. 
I assure you this caricature is one of the cleverest 
things I have ever seen ; and as its author showed 
it me, we could not help both saying, ‘‘ If only it 


could be exposed for one half hour at the windows |. 


of ten print-shops in Paris!” If it were so, the 
mma ruler of France would never get over the 

low that would be dealt him. However, to return 
to the rivalries of the neben-zweige. M. de Morny 
was resolved not to swell the triumph of Plon- 
Plon and his real Princess by his own and his 
wife’s presence, and therefore he staid away from 
the ceremonies of the first reception from 
those of the grand official dinner at the Tuileries, 
pretexting illness, and only recovering his health 


The equality of | 





in time to preside at the opening of the Legislative 
Chamber. 

The theatrical and literary world has rarely seen 
its thermometer so utterly ‘‘down at zero” as 
within the last few weeks. Nothing has appeared 
in the way of books save a mortally heavy octavo 
of the Count de Marcellus on M. de Chateaubriand, 
which, considering the author was a candidate 
for the honours of the Academy, may be regarded 
as an act of perfectly extraordinary abnegation. 
The theatres, however, promise largely for next 
month ; we are to have Gounod’s opera of Faust, 
David’s one of Herculaneum, and Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah. 1t would be unfair not to notice a really 
droll little piece produced at the Palais Royal, 
under the title of Ma niéce et mon ours. © 
author, under the name of M. Frascati, is no 
other than the rich banker M. Millaud, who, before 
his millions, was a vaudevillist, and seems deter- 
mined to be so after. If M. Salan’s promised 
pieces are no worse, there is here a very tolerable 
commencement to the Liltérature Millionaire in 
contradistinction to the Littérature Bohéme. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
icin 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mon. al Ac of Arts, 8 e.m. Mr. Westmacott, 
.A. “* On Sculpture.” 
= = Geographical Society, 8'30r.m. 1, Aurora 
orealis in Greenland, by J. W. Tayler, Esq. 
2. Discovery by Capt. P: r, F.R.G.8., and 
Dr. Hector of Practicable passes through the 
ogg 4 Mountains within the British Posessions, 
. &e. 
_ South Kensington Museum, 8 p.m. Mr. J. C. Ro- 
binson, F.8.A., “‘On Ancient Greek Painted 


Pottery. 
Touxs. al Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Owen * On 
‘ossil Mammals.” 
_ Institution of Civil Bi 3, 8pe.mM. Discussion 





upon Mr, Jameson’s Paper ‘On the Per- 
formances of the Screw Steam-ship ‘ Sahel,’ 
fitted with Du Tremblay’s Combined Vapour 
Engine, and of the Sister ship ‘Oasis,’ with 
steam-engines worked expansive y,and provided 
with Partial Surface Condensation.” 

— Statistical iety, 8 p.u. Electoral Statistics of 
England and Wales. Part Il. By Mr. New- 


march. 
— Architectural Photographic Association. Lecture 
“On Venice.” 
Wev. Royal Society of Literature, 4°30 P.M. 
— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. Mr. Harry Chester, “On 
the Society of Arts’ Union of Institutions, and 
the Examinations connected therewith.” 
— Architectural Museum, South Kensington Museum, 
8pm. Mr. Octavius Hudson, ‘On the 
of applying Colour to Architecture ; 
from examples especially of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.” 
United Service Institution, 3 p.m. Mr. F. A. Abel, 
Director of the Chemical Establishment of the 
War De t, ‘On Gunpowder; its Nature 
and as compared with those of othe 
Explosive Bodies ; its Composition and Decom+ 
ition.’ 


Si 
Taurs. Royal Society, 8°30, p.m. Mr. H. Dobell, ‘On 
the Influence of White Light, of the different 
coloured Rays, and of Darkness, on the Deve- 
lopment, Growth, and Nutrition of Plants. Dr. 
8. Scott “On the Intensification of 
Sound through Solid Bodies by 


In si- 
tion of Water between them and the distal 
Extremity of Hearing Tubes.” Dr. Hofmann, 


‘* Researches on the Phosphorus Bases. IV. 
Diphosphornium Compounds.” 

Institution, 3 v.u. Professor Tyndall, ‘* On 
Society of dathpuariea 3 
= i i ies, 8 P.M. 
as Linnean Society, 8 P.M. Papers to be read at the 
:—1. Professor Huxley, ‘On the 
the Inte t in the . 

” the anatomical — 


next Meeti 
Structure o 
2. Mr. Mi 


q by Mr. Wallace at Singa- 

re. 
Far. ae Institution, 8°30 v.u. Somerville Scott 
, M.D., “On certain Auditory Pheno- 


mena.” 

— United Service Institution, 3 v.u. Dr. Joseph 
“On the Spirit of Mu- 
Muhamedans in Egypt, 





Arabia, Persia, Bokhara, and tan, 
with reference to the p it War in we 
- ical Society, 1 v.m. Anniversary Address 
by fessor J. Phillips. Pres. G. 8. 
Sat. al Institution, 3 P.M. Dr. W. A. Miller, 
“On Organic on Ee 
_ iati , 2PM 





Soorety or Arts.—Wednesday evening, Feb. 
9th. Mr. William Hawes, Member of Council, in 
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the chair. The paper read was ‘‘On the Utilisa- 
tion of Waste Substances,” by Mr. P. S. Simmonds. 
After stating that, in his opinion, the subject in 
its collective form had not received that attention 
which its importance demands, the author said 
that he would gooey the various waste substances 
of which he was about to speak, under the three 
general divisions of animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
After noticing a large number of animal substances 
which were utilised in some way or other, he 
passed to the consideration of the important 
subject of finding a substitute for guano, enn 
that fish, the source of guano, naturally suggeste 
itself. The waste-material trade of London and 
other large towns, in worn-out garments and rags, 
was brought under consideration, which led to the 
discussion of the infinite variety of matter used in 
the manufacture of paper—a subject which he 
treated at some length. Passing to vegetable 
substances, the employment of the refuse of cotton 
formed a prominent feature. Waste lead and 
such similar substances, it appeared, were used 
very largely in Paris for making tooth-powder, &c. 
The care taken in collecting valuable waste metal 
was then described, as well as a mode for recover- 
ing metallic tin from waste tin plate, by which a 
considerable saving was effected. 





Roya. Institution oF Great Britain.— 
General Monthly Meeting, Monday, February 7. 
William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer 
and Vice-President, in the chair. The Earl 
of Ashburnham, John Derby Allcroft, Esq., 
Capt. Augustus T. Hamilton, and Mrs. M. A. 
Newman Smith, were duly elected members of 
the Royal Institution. Geo. F. Chambers, Esq., 
was admitted a member of the Royal Institution. 
The presents received since the last Meeting were 
laid on the table, and the thanks of the members 
returned for the same. 





Roya. Socrery or LirERATURE.—Wednesday, 
Feb. 3rd. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘‘On the 
recent Researches of C. T. Newton, Esq., in Asia 
Minor,” in which he pointed out the value of the 
great cargo of sculpture which Mr. Newton had 
sent home to the British Museum within the last 
month. These monumerts consist of the supple- 
mentary collection from the ruins of the Mauso- 
Jeum at Halicarnassus ; of a very curious collec- 
tion of statues belonging to a remote period of 
antiquity, from Branchide, near Miletus ; and of 
a colossal lion, and several minor fragments of 
statues, inscriptions, &c., from Cnidus. The 
Mausoleum sculptures include portions of the 
wheel of the Quadriga, which once stood at the: 
top of the structure, together with a large and 
miscellaneous collection, likely to be of great 
value and interest to architects. The statues 
from Branchidw, consisting of a series of figures 
from what was called the Sacred Way, are perhaps 
the oldest Greek sculptures which have been dis- 
covered. Mr. Vaux was disposed to place some 
of them as early as B.c. 570, and other gentlemen 
who were present 7 for a considerably more 
remote antiquity. The lion from Cnidus is the 
most remarkable of Mr. Newton's late acquisitions, 
measuring as it does more than nine feet in length 
by about six feet in height. It is carved in Parian 
marble, and exhibits the finest style of the best 
period of Greek Art. Mr. Newton discovered, at 
the same time, the tomb of which this lion had 
been the ornament. This tomb has been originally 
a square structure, containing a central chamber, 
and supported on each side by Doric columns of 
ae strength and solidity. On the top of this 

uilding had been a low pyramid, and deevs this 
the lion in a recumbent attitude. The whole has 
probably been thrown down by an earthquake. 
After the paper a discussion took place, in which 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Sir C. Fellows, and Messrs. 
pi: Adam White, and E. Oldfield took 
part. 





British ARCHROLOGICAL ASssOCIATION. — 
Jan. 26th. James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice- 
president in the chair. George Edward Went- 
worth, Esq., of Woolley Park, Wakefield, George 





Frederick Gubbins, Esq., of Soho Square, and 
Frank B. Macdonald, Esq., of Elm Place, Brompton, 
were elected Associates. Thanks were given to 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
for their present of the tenth volume of their Trans- 
actions, and to Mr. G. A. Cape for a series of 
rubbings of brasses from Herne Church, Kent, 
also one of Sir Robert Setfans at Chatham in 
Kent. Mr. Pettigrew exhibited, by permission of 
the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton, an exquisite 
Japan box inlaid with gold, having inscribed on 
the inner surface of the lid an enamel miniature 
(it was conjectured) of the Marquis de Choiseul, 
executed by Petitot. This box, of a globular 
shape, and measuring three inches in diameter, 
by two in height, was formerly in a collection of 
Mr. Beckford, who obtained it of the Chevalier 
Denon. Mr. Zanzi also exhibited a box with fine 
large miniatures by Petitot of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, holding a globe in her left hand. Within 
the box was a memorandum : Donné a bon Aiscien 
par mon amy Petitot qui a peint cette portraiture en 
Cannée, 1662. Lady Dillon exhibited a gold box 
finely enamelled, having also a beautiful female 
portrait. This was of the time of Louis Seize. 
Mr. Gunston exhibited five Roman fibule, one of 
which, found at York, was an elegant variety of 
the cruciform shape. The others were severally 
obtained from Watling Street, Cannon Street, and 
Copenhagen fields. Mr. Wilkes exhibited two 
fine locks of the reign of Charles I. Mr. Syer 
Cumming exhibited a medal of Queen Christina, 
struck at Rome in 1675. Mr. Horman Fisher 
produced a silver ving of the 16th century, found 
in Suffolk, on which was graven a branch of 
orpine. Mr. George Vere Irving read a paper 
“On Treasure Trove,” upon which a discussion 
ensued, the thanks of the meeting voted to the 
author, and the essay ordered to be immediately 
owes and communicated to Lord Talbot de 

alahide, who has a bill in the House of Lords 
on the subject, and such other Members of Parlia- 
ment as take an interest in such a question. 





Numismatic Socrery.—Thursday, Jan. 27. 
W. S. Vaux, President, in the chair. Mr. Vaux 
read a paper communicated by R. 8. Poole, Esq., 
‘On a Coin of Mallus in Cilicia recently acquired 
by the British Museum,” in which Mr. Poole 
states that it is one of extreme rarity, and, in all 
| Asem, unique. It may be described as 
ollows : obv. Minerva seated to the left, holding 
a spear in her right hand, and resting her left 
upon a shield ; rev. MAA (for MAAAQTON). Mer- 
cury standing, and holding in right hand Caduceus, 
and to his right Venus, also standing, with her 
hand on his shoulder, and her left arm resting on 
a column. Weight 159°8 grains. The art of 
this coin is fine in character, and delicately, 
though somewhat hardly treated. Had it be- 
longed to Greece Proper or to Western Asia 
Minor, it might be referred to the age of Phidias, 
but we have not sufficient knowledge as yet of the 
art of the Cilician and Pamphylian cities to speak 
with certainty. This, however, is probably not 
later than B.c. 400. It may be compared with 
the beautiful money of Celenderis, which, as a 
series, is perhaps the finest in Asia Minor. 





GEOLOGISTS’ AssocIATION.—Tuesday, Feb. 8th. 
The second meeting was held at St. Martin’s Hall, 
the Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., V.P., in the chair, 
when Mr. Hyde Clarke delivered an address on 
the organisation of a geological survey by means 
of the members of the Association, for the purpose 
of continuing those portions of the government 
survey already mapped out, and of assisting in 
the portions not yet executed. He referred to the 
advantages of geology as a homely and social 
pursuit, which can be enjoyed by an expenditure 
of time and labour, and to the share which women 
have taken in geological investigations, He 
named Lady Murchison and Lady Lyell as co- 
—_— with their distinguished husbands, to 
the collection of the Wiltshire fossils by Miss 
Benett ; of those of the Hampshire tertiary strata 
by the Marchioness of Hastings; of those of 

ordwell by Miss Beminster and Mary Anning, 
a guide ; of those of the Suffolk crags by Mrs. Cob- 





nl 
bold. Mr. Clarke urged the formation of a com. 
mittee of the Association, and of local sectio 
a committee each with its secretary and reporter 
The broad outlines of the formations haye alone 
been laid down on our maps as yet, and it yet 
remains to complete those delineations by furt 
discoveries, as those for instance of the Clevelang 
formations, and of that of lias lately made neg 
Carlisle. In time he hoped that the litt 
survey maps of the townships and parish 
would be by the members filled up wit 
minute geological details. Each section shoul 
draw up a yearly report on its district, whid 
should embrace :— Additions to the Surveys 
and maps, resulting from more minute classifieg. 
tion and local researches ; the announcement of 
new minerals, and particularly such as are suitably 
for agricultural manures, buildings, materials for 
manufacture, and mining ; discoveries of fossils; 
account of all operations which have penetrate] 
the surface as mines, quarries, wells, pits, rail 
and road cuttings, tunnels, landslips, &c., which 
will afford many matters of record ; observations 
on the wells, springs, and subterranean strata of 
water ; thermal observations on the surface ani 
in mine shafts, and of superficial and subterranean 
waters ; electro-magnetic observations on mineral 
lodes, an important branch of study, for which as 
yet there have been but limited opportunities; 
records of earthquakes in particular districts, a 
those of Comey Mr. Drummond ; all pheno- 
mena affecting the surface, as the erosion of the 
shores, a matter of deep interest on our eastem 
coasts, and new depositions ; the record of the 
like river operations, of recent abrasion on the 
mountains, of boulders, glacier scratches, ancient 
abrasions, water-worn surfaces and footsteps; 
the effect of agricultural operations, as the 
removal of water by drainage, mixture of soils 
and alteration of colour, removal or extension of 
woods, &c.; the results of special inquiries into 
the properties of the building stones of the dis 
trict, or of searches for metals, minerals, fuel, 
manures, raw materials, or building substances, 
found elsewhere in analogous formations. From 
these local reports would be drawn up the general 
report fof the Geologists’ Association, exhibiting 
the progress of our knowledge of the geology of 
these pn or A discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. Maclise, P. L. Simmonds, W. Bollart, 
Byerley, and Beaumont took part. 





ZoowocicaL Socrety.—Tuesday, February 8. 
Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair. The secretary read 
a paper by Dr. Kaup, containing a description of 
a new species of fish, which was named Peristethus 
Rieffeli. Mr. Gould exhibited and described a new 
species of Odontophorus, discovered in Ecuador by 
Mr. Fraser, and which he named 0. erythrops. 
Mr. Gould exhibited and described a species of 
Rupicola from Ecuador, which he considered new, 
and for which he proposed the name of R. sangut- 
neolenta, Mr. Gould also exhibited and described 
a new species of Dendrochelidon, or Tree-swift, 
discovered by Mr. Wallace in Macassar, to 
which he gave the name of D, Wallam 
in honour of its discoverer. Mr. Gould next read 
a paper containing a list of birds from the Falk- 
land islands, with descriptions of the eggs of some 
of the species. Included in the list was a spec 
men of a gull, which, with some degree of hesita- 
tion, Mr. Gould described as new, under the name 
of Gavia roseigaster. The hind toes of this, the 
only specimen Mr. Gould had ever seen, were 
well developed, but entirely destitute of nails. 
Mr. Gould also exhibited a specimen of Crithagra 
Brasiliensis, a native of Brazil, forwarded to him 
by Mr. Stone of eee, which was shot 
in October last at Bampton, Oxfordshire, whilst 
in company with a flock of sparrows. It had in 
all probability been brought to this country caged, 
but had evidently molted since obtaining its 
freedom. The Secretary read a paper by Mr. 
G. R. Gray, on Otothriz, a new genus ao 
sucker, and a new species of Enicwrus, both 
the Darjecling, in the collection of B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., Corr. Mem. Z. 8. The following were the 
names given to the species: O. Hodgson, and 
E. nigrifrons. 
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thoughts, and painted in utter defiance of all 
probability. Mr. Gilbert has at any rate avoided 
the cold formal look of these “historical” pic- 
tures, in his Shaksperian theme, No. 66, ‘Sir 
John Falstaff examines the ‘‘half dozen of suffi- 
cient men” provided for him by Robert Shallow, 
Esquire,’ which is a gay rollicking picture enough, 
but one that will not, we fear, win its author 
much fame. Mr. Gilbert has been too long 
making rough hasty designs for woodcuts in the 
cheap journals to retain the freshness and power 


| requisite to work out a Shaksperian picture on 


| such a seale as this. 


SERIES. 
‘1a, | No. 86:—Feevasr 12, 1859. } 
ee 
Prsesg FINE ARTS. 
tions, —o— 
= BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
it yet Tais year’s exhibition is certainly not above 
urt the level of recent years, and is certainly therefore 
lang fF such below the level of years long past. Once upon 
near [atime we could always reckon on seeing at the 
litte British Institution some of the smaller, but not 
rishes necessarily, therefore, the least beautiful pictures of | 
with # Turner, Wilkie, Landseer, Etty, Eastlake, Mul- | 
hoult f& ready, Stanfield, Creswick, and their compeers. 
which {% Now our more eminent painters never contribute, 
rveys and comparatively few of those who have their | 
sificg. hands on the higher rounds of the ladder. They 
ant of reserve their efforts for the Academy, and have | 
itable JF given up the British Institution to their younger 
ls for # and less fortunate brethren. But the younger 
ssils; J men of promise do not enter into possession. We 
ratel fF continually hear of the difficulty experienced by 
ilway F young artists in coming fairly before the public 
which eye, and yet here, where so favourable an oppor- 
ations tunity is offered, they seem loth to put forward 
ata of their best efforts. 
and If this exhibition is to be regarded—as it ought 
anean to be—as an indication of the attainments and 
ineral utistic promise of our rising painters, it would | 
ich ag indeed be a saddening exhibition. In the higher | 
ities; branches of art—in religious art, history, poetry, 
ts, as imagination—our young men make scarcely an 
heno- #§ effort, and assuredly none that offers evidence of 
f the [fF intellectual power or original thought. They do 
stem not appear to deem it necessary fairly to grapple 
f the # with a new subject as an author would, for ex- 
n the ample, who respected himself and respected the 
cient blic. They do not venture to think out a theme 
teps ; ior themselves as Hogarth did in actual daily 
+ the ish life, as Bida has just done in the religious 
soils J life of the Oriental peoples, as Rosa Bonheur 
on of showed might be done even among domestic ani- 
3 into mals, Our young artists continue repeating the 
edi. JF old subjects, and treating them in the old way : 
fuel, looking rather to what others have done and are 
Ces, doing, than looking out into the world for them- 
From selves. What there is of good in the present 
nena! display is the work of men who have already won 
viting their spurs. Yet mediocre as are the pictures, 
y of they are the pickings of more than thrice their 
which number. Five hundred are hung, considerably 
laert, over a thousand were returned ‘‘for want of 
toom.” If the selection were, as we have no 
reason to doubt, fairly made, it would have been 
ry 8 well to make an exhibition somewhere else of the 
r read rejected pictures as what our cousins on the other 
ion of side of the Atlantic term ‘‘ a caution.” 
tethus There being in all only three or four examples 
a new of “high art,” we may as well, unfortunates as 
or by they are, dispose of them before proceeding to the 
vrops, gente and landscape paintings which form the 
ies of | staple of the exhibition. The largest of these 
new, —shall we call it a piece of contempo- 
nui "a history !—is No. 538, Sir George Hayter’s 
ribed ff ‘Christening of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
swift, jf Walesin the Chapel Royal, Windsor,’ an acre of 
r, to § ‘anvas covered over with Queen and Prince, grand- 
Llaeti dukes and ambassadors, archbishops and bishops, 
t read © dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, chamber- 
Falk- f lains and gold sticks, pages and ladies-in-waiting, 
some and garters, 1B , and jewels, wax-work 
; J faces and padded forms, all seen through a very 
esita- atmosphere, and altogether making a picture 
name 1 only a Court-circular pen could adequately 
s, the} describe. “Had it been a royal commission we 
were | ould of course understand why such a picture was 
nails, } Paluted, and why in such a way. But it is for 
hagra sale, and therefore a speculation. Some years ago 
ohim } *Singularly loyal subject bequeathed his fortune 
sshot | her Majesty: if he have left his like behind, 
whilst  Pamter may indeed hope to find a purchaser 
rad in | Willing to give the thousand guineas he asks for 
saged, royal christening, else we fear his labour will 
ig_its ve been spent in vain. An ordinary mortal, 
y Mr. el dee may be his devotion to the throne, 
€ ne hardy be likely to purchase so costly and 
1 cumbersome a demonstration of his loyalty. 
igson, Another huge piece of contemporary Chere, 
re the ~ as huge a mistake, though in a different way, 
, and }'8 No. 488, ‘The Escape, India,’ by Marshall 
a work suggestive only of sickening 








Indeed, he has plainly set 
about it as though he were merely going to draw 
a rude block sketch, hardly giving himself time 
to glance over his text, much less to study the cha- 
racters. Falstaff is a mere vulgar reveller, with 
no humour lurking in his eye, no trace of intellect 


|in his countenance; and Feeble, who is under 


examination, is almost in the last stage of senility, 
his bent knees shaking under him, quite unlike one 
who, if he would not fight, could ‘‘ run off swiftly” 
in a retreat. But the picture altogether lacks 
thought, and is without a spark of refinement,— 
carelessly drawn and loosely painted. Yet there are 
passages in it which show that the painter is 
capable of better things; and with all its coarse 
contrasts and unbroken hues one cannot but feel 
that with a happier training Mr. Gilbert might 
have become a colourist. 

With very different feelings, yet with equal 
regret, do we examine No. 453, ‘The Birth of a 
Pyramid, an attempt to realise an Egyptian 
tradition.’ Mr. Gilbert scarcely seems to have 
bestowed a thought or spent half-an-hour in 
research upon his picture; and it has evidently 
been executed as hurriedly as it was conceived. 
Mr. Hopley, the painter of this Egyptian tradition, 
has gone to the other extreme. He has gathered 
from all sources the minutest information on the 
peculiarities of the Egyptian and Assyrian, and 
neighbouring African and Asiatic, races in order to 
render them contributory to his picture ; and pro- 
bably for every face and garment, every jewel and 
weapon, for the architectural forms and details, 
for the colour on the walls and the pattern of the 
carpet, and indeed for all the various accessories 
and paraphernalia, he could adduce a satisfactory 
authority ; and then every portion is most elabo- 
rately worked out: in all we understand a good 
part of three years’ labour has been expended upon 
this not very large picture. It is impossible not 
to respect so much diligence and conscientious 
effort ; yet it is impossible not to see that it has 
been labour sadly misapplied. What is there in 
an Egyptian tradition that one of the Pyramids 
was raised by the contributions of a block of 
granite from each of the aspirants to the hand of 
an Egyptian princess, that should render it 
subject suitable for an elaborate painting in the 
middle of this busy nineteenth century? It is 
called a pictorial satire, but the satire is so subtle 
that not one spectator in a hundred we suspect 
will feel its point. 
give vitality to such a theme, only the greatest 
artistic power could render it a pleasing picture. 

But it is time we turned to less ambitious works. 
And now we may give the precedence to the few 
Academicians who exhibit. Mr. Roberts his two 
works—by no means worthy of his fame. No. 26, 
‘Chapel in the Cathedral of St. Mark, Venice,’ 
welll perhaps pass muster as a sketch in oil, but 
as a picture it is intolerable. The architectural 
forms are blocked-out in the most slovenly way, 
while the details are the merest suggestions, and 
often very inaccurate. A stream of red light along 
the wall and floor, and enveloping the figures in 
the background, is as offensive as it is utterly 
inexplicable. The same roseate hue is repeated in 
No. 173, ‘Remains of the Roman Forum,’ 
but there we see at once what it is produced 
by, though when such a hue is brightening 
only the dome of St. Peter’s, the upper walls 
of the Coliseum and the summits of the loftier 
columns we cannot but think that the lower 
part of the city would have been wrapped 
in a deeper gloom: at any rate, there would 
not have been seen that peculiar and very 


unpleasant greenish drab, which is spread over | 


Only the rarest genius could | 


the lower half of this picture. And here we have 
again the wilful disregard of all truthfulness of 
detail, which we noted in the cathedral of St. 
Mark. 

The other Academicians, Messrs. A. Cooper, 
Redgrave, and Jones, have only ‘ A Hack Stable,’ 
‘A Sand-pit,’ and a couple of sketches, which for 
the sake of old memories may be passed by with- 
out remark. 

Of Associates’ works there is not much to say. 
Mr. Frost has a replica in small of his ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 
with its bevy of graceful half-clad ladies, bright 
in colour, smooth in finish, and altogether ex- 
tremely pretty in its conventional way. Mr. E. 
W. Cooke has a very small but highly-finished 
picture ‘ Bragozzi—Fishing Craft of Venice off the 
Giardini Publici,’ not quite agreeable in colour, 
and as absolutely without atmosphere as a painted 
photograph. Mr. T. S. Cooper has’ a small 
‘Meadow Scene,’ with cows standing in the 
water—timid, gray and cold. 

The rest of the pictures we may as well take 
pretty much as they come in their numerical 
order. In No.1, ‘Sardis,’ by Harry Johnson, 
we see the fallen city by the purple light of the 
setting sun. The picture exhibits much poetic 
feeling ; the parts are well balanced; and the 
lofty coluunns—the most ancient Ionic columns in 
existence—rear their capitals grandly against the 
pale evening sky. For the most part the picture 
is well-painted, but the foreground herbage is 
coarse, and of a very unnatural green. The incident 
of the wolves crawling stealthily among the ruins, 
and surprising the scared wild-fowl, suggests well 
the desolate loneliness of the dead city. The 
chief drawback from the picture is that it so 
much resembles those made-up pictures of such 
places we are accustomed to see in French exhibi- 
tions and French prints, that we are tempted to 
ask whether Mr. lau could have studied his 
yicture on the site itself? His other picture, 
No. 478, ‘ Early Morning on the Lake of the Four 
Cantons,’ is much less successful : harsh in colour 
and conventional in arrangement. 

It would hardly be possible to doubt that a 
picture which occupies the corresponding post to 
the ‘ Sardis,’ over the fireplace at the opposite end 
of the gallery, No. 489, ‘The Pyramids at Sun- 
rise,’ by Frank Dillon, was studied on the spot. 
It is in truth a noble picture of a noble subject. 
We feel at once that we are in an eastern atmos- 
phere. The bases of the Pyramids are enveloped 
in the thick morning mist, while the rays of the 
rising sun gild their apexes. The head of the 
great Sphinx stands out massively in the fore- 
ground. It would serve as a useful lesson on the 
| value and the limits of photography to compare 
| this thoughtful painting with Mr. Frith’s very 
| beautiful photograph of the same scene. Mr. 
| Dillon's other picture (73), ‘ The Granite Sanc- 
| tuary,; Kernae,--may—be true to the scene, but is 
| not satisfactory as a painting. 
| Mr. Penley’s ‘Place where Lovers oft have 
met’ (No. 4), is a bit of very flaccid sentiment. 
Mr. Buckner’s ‘Salterello Romano’ (No. 18), 
and Mr. Duke’s ‘ Bird’s Nest,’ both display very 
considerable cleverness, but in both the peasants 
are strangely ‘“‘idealised,” and Mr. Buckner’s 
canvas is far too large for his subject. 

Mr. Sidney Percy has in his ‘Peep of the Sea 
near Fairlight Glen’ (25), painted a more agreeable 
transcript from nature than we have seen for some 
time from his hand—truer, quieter, and chaster. 
‘Clontarf Roads, Dublin Bay’ (No. 21), by. E. 
Hayes, A.R.H.A., is also a pleasant unassuming 
view of a very lovely spot, but it is more chalky 
in the picture than the reality appeared to us : and 
the same may be said of his ‘Fresh Gale, 
Dalkey Sound’ (No. 224). Mr. Holland’s ‘Inver 
Caneel Invernesshire’ (No, 37), isa very loose 
and sketchy view of a not particularly interesting 
mountain valley, spanned by a most substantial 
rainbow. More in his usual manner and admi- 
rable as blots of colour are his ‘ Basilica S. Marco’ 
(No. 98), and ‘St. Lawrence, Rotterdam,’ but to 
take rank as pictures they require far more defini- 
tion. Mr. Holland has been so petted by his 
admirers, that he seems hardly conscious that his 
mannerism can be wrong, and fancies that it 
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matters little however slight and affected a work 
may be so that it be his. 

The ‘Lago Maggiore’ (No. 57), and the ‘ Lago 
di Garda’ (496), of Mr. Hering, are very elegant 
pictures, but Mr. Hering has been so long painting 
these same unruffled Italian lakes and calm blue 
skies that we find it hard to tell, when we see one, 
whether we have not seen it or its brother a score 
times before, and so pass on to the next. Equally 
in danger of being stranded when the tide recedes, 
is another. artist who, like Mr. Hering, having 
attained a certain measure of success, has rested 
content therewith, forgetting that in Art there is 
no abiding place : that the artist must go forward, or 


- be left behind. A few vears ago Mr. Henry Jutsum 


took rank among the most promising of our young 
landscape painters. He had some peculiarities, 
but he looked at nature for himself. His pictures 
in this exhibition ‘ An English Valley’ (No. 44), 
‘The Ayr at Catrine’ (281), and a ‘Scotch Glen’ 
(526), are unmistakeably products of the painting- 
room, conventional in the forms, no less than in 
the treatment — pictures manufactured for the 
Art-Union market. 

Very unfortunate also is Mr. Ansdell in the 
pictures he has sent here. Leaving his oxen, 
sheep, and dogs, he has in ‘Dos Amigos’ (50) 
ventured upon a phase of Spanish life ; but it is so 
palpable an imitation of Phillip’s Spanish majo 
and maja—without the life and humour which 
irradiate their countenances or the warm Spanish 
sun that brightens their gay costumes—as to 
necessitate uncomfortable comparisons. More in 
his own line is No. 347, ‘Isla Mayor, Banks of 
Guadalquiver,’ in which the cattle are very well 
grouped and painted, though with less freedom 
than in some former works. But the water is 
certainly not water; and we cannot understand 
how it is that the horizontal line being so much 
above the cattle, and of course the spectators 
being above them too, not a bit of the top of their 
backs is visible. 

No. 40, ‘Interior of a Cabaret, Quimperle, 
Brittany,’ E. A. Goodall, might well have been 
mistaken for an early work of F. ‘Goodall, so 
strong is the family likeness. Better and more 
self-reliant is No. 54, ‘Hush!’ by A. Provis, a 
cottage interior, with a mother rocking her infant 
to sleep, and checking the prattle of an older 
child. But Mr. Provis has a more charming 
little interior (280), ‘The Orphans,’ a lassie 
watching complacently the movements of a brood 
of chickens she has just supplied with their meal. 
But pretty as they are, Mr. Provis has done at 
least as well before ; and there is something about 
both his subjects and style which should warn 
him to beware of falling into mere prettiness of 
thought and manner. 

More to our mind for these homely subjects is 
the mode of treatment adopted by Mr. Joseph 
Clark in his ‘Cottage Door’ (No. 398). Nothing 
can be more simple than the subject, nothing more 
unaffected than the way in which it is treated. 
A mechanic is leaning against the door of his 
cottage, tickling his chubby baby under its chin 
with the end of his pipe. The child is crowing 
merrily in its mother’s arms ; father and mother 
are quietly enjoying its mirth. There is no 
exaggeration, no sentimentalism ; it isjust such a 
scene as you may see any sunshiny evening outside 
a cottage door, painted as Burns or Bloomfield 
might have described it. 

ith this may be compared another scene of 
humble life, but of its sorrows not its sunshine, 
(No. 179), ‘The Home of the Mountaineer,’ by 
Frank Wyburd, illustrating Rogers’s lines : 
** Long did his wife, 

Suckling her babe,—her only one,—look out 

The way he went at parting.” 
The sad expression of the wife, hoping against 
hope, is rendered with exquisite pathos and refine- 
ment (some may think with too much refinement 
for the wife of a poor Tyrolese), but indeed 
her whole figure is equally refined and expressive, 
as is also that of her child. Before a crucifix is 
hung a lantern, which it is easy to see is meant by 
the poor woman—her brain half turned by nursing 
her sorrow in that lonely hut—for a guiding light 
to him she is never again to behold alive. The 





double light on her face from the moon and the 
lamp is very happily given; so are the pearly 
greys of the moonlight on the mountains ; and 
indeed the whole is most delicately painted. Not 
quite so successful perhaps, but still very charming, 
is another little picture by the same painter, 
‘Zorahaya ;’ but there is danger, Mr. Wyburd, 
in lingering too long over wives and maidens 
gazing at the moon. 

Neither Mr. Clark nor Mr. Wyburd is a new 
hand ; but both are young, and if we were asked 
who among the young painters of genre had 
evinced most promise here, we should certainly 
name them, and with them Mr. Levin, whose ren- 
dering of Longfellow’s lines : 

** She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware, beware ! 

Trust her not, she is fooling thee,—”’ 
displays very unusual ability. The handling 
shows perhaps a too close study of Meissonier, 
and the reading of the story is decidedly Gallic ; 
but as the work of a young artist, it is undoubtedly 
a very clever picture. Another of the more marked 
successes is the head of a girl, ‘ Expectancy,’ 
(157), by Mr. J. Sant—a work as rich and glow- 
ing, and nearly as harmonious in colour, and 
yainted with as full an impasto, and as genial a 
eeling, as one of Reynolds’ charming children’s 
heads. 

Mr. Lance has one of the very best of his fruit 
pieces—‘ The Golden Age,’ a gathering of all sorts 
of grapes, peaches, pomegranates, and other 
luscious fruits, in which, probably, a horticulturist 
would find some anachronisms as to the kinds of 
fruit, and their assemblage together, especially in 
the ‘‘golden age,” as certainly an antiquary 
would in respect of the gold vase which occupies 
the centre of the composition, and some other of 
the accessories. But Mr. Lance, we know, cares for 
none of these things, so that he can get a gorgeous 
mass of colour, and never perhaps was he more 
successful in doing so than here, and never 
perhaps was fruit more finely imitated. Equally 
good in its way, and far more delicate in 
manipulation, is his little circular ‘Fruit piece’ 
(No. 412). And scarcely inferior to Lance’s 
is the ‘Fruit’ (No. 288) of Mr. Duffield, 
who follows Lance, as he followed his Dutch pro- 
totypes. ~ This imitativeness of Mr. Duffield is 
indeed almost his only fault. That he need not 
always set his master’s example before his eyes is 
obvious : in the right-hand corner of this picture, 
for example, he has painted a twig of red egg- 
plums fresh plucked from the tree, equal to any- 
thing of the kind that was ever done. Another 
painter of fruit also claims a word of hearty com- 
mendation, Miss Stannard, who in two pictures 
of ‘Fruit—painted from Nature’ (70 and 129), 
has shown great taste and skill. She will do well 
to look at the charming ‘Camellias’ of Miss 
Mutrie (No. 355), and learn from her to work 
with a fuller pencil and a freer hand, and to follow 
resolutely Nature’s teaching. If she do so she 
may become a fruit painter worthy to rank with 
the ablest of her contemporaries, whether male or 
female. 

And here, as we must return to the exhibition 
next week, we may as well for the present break 
off— giving, as is proper, our last word to the lady. 





At Mr. Hogarth’s Gallery, No. 5, Haymarket, 
there has been on view during the last two or 
three days, and will probably remain two or three 
days longer, a ‘ Head of a Female Saint,’ painted 
in wax on a fresco ground, and ascribed—we see 
no reason to doubt justly—to Raffaelle. The face 
and the arrangement of the hair, which is confined 
by a braid, bear a considerable resemblance to a 
head in the Heliodorus, and which is repeated in 
one or two other of his works. The face is one 
of great sweetness, refinement, and delicacy ; but 
along with the delicacy there is considerable 
vigour. It is ona gold ground, but the gold is 
everywhere painted over, even in the halo which 
surrounds the head. The flesh is moulded by 
firm hatching, but the hatching is quite lost at a 
proper distance, and the flesh-tints are © then 
very pleasing. It was brought from Florence, 
but we are not acquainted with its early history. 





—— 
It is now the property of Mr. Travers (oy Fi 
Weymouth, who, the ground being much jn} 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Hogarth to peng: 
and mount. This he has done very skj 
leaving the face untouched, and surrounding th, 
plaster with a bedding of cork, to presery it 
from the effects of variations of tem . 
and the admirer of Raffaelle will do wel ty 
avail himself of the opportunity to ae 
it before it is returned to “‘ the west countrie” 
The visitor who is an admirer of Turner ag wel] 8 
Raffaelle, will be glad to know that there are j 
now hanging on the walls of the gallery seven) 





early sketches by Turner, in chalk on blue pe 
of great power, but strongly reminding one fe some 
of Gainsborough’s chalk sketches ; a few tinted with 
washes of a transparent colour, as curiously like 
some of Girtin’s ; and others, mere pencil outlines, 
with verbal memoranda made on the leaves of g 
pocket-book, like those at Marlborough Hovse, 
and equally suggestive. 





Mr. Disraeli made a statement to the Honse¢f 
Commons on Tuesday evening which sets at rext 
the rumours and speculations of late s0 tif 
respecting the arrangements made for the disposa) 
of the Vernon and Turner pictures, and the 
removal of the Royal Academy from the eastem 
wing of the National Gallery. 


The Royal Academy, it is settled, is to vacate 
the building in Trafalgar Square. A site has ben 
granted to the Academy for a new building on the 
grounds of Burlington House, and the Government 
offered to propose a vote of a sum of moneyto 
raise the building ; but the Academy preferred to 
erect the building with their own funds rather 
than compromise their independence. As, hov- 
ever, it will be connected with other public build- 
ings, the government retains the power to insist 
that its exterior shall be subordinate to the es 4 
of the government structure ; the interior is to 
left entirely to the disposition of the Academy. 


Marlborough House being required in a few 
months for the use of the Prince of Wales, it was 
necessary to provide without delay a place for the 
reception of the Vernon and Turner Collections, 
till the National Gallery could be prepared to 
receive them. At first it was proposed to remove 
them to the building known as Carlton Ride, but 
as it was found that it would require at least 3000. 
to fit that building for their reception, that ide 
was abandoned, and no other building offering, it 
was decided to erect a temporary structure 
them at South Kensington, adjoining the building 
which contains the Sheepshanks’ pictures. “‘the 
result,” to quote the words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘‘will be that, I hope, at the endof 
two years the Royal Academy will be este 
blished in their new building on the new 
site; that the building in Trafalgar > 
will be completely devoted to the National 
tions, including the Turner and Vernon collections; 
and that there will then be left to the country, 
for the expenditure which they are now rope 4 
a building at Kensington which will be of 
greatest use to the Government on many occasiols 
and for many purposes when, as all who have had 
the management of affairs of this kind know, 
want of accommodation springs up in an accide 
and casual manner, the non-supply of which is of 
great injury to the public service.” 


It is impossible not to recognise in this very 
sensible arrangement, and one that, while it meets 
the present difficulty, may open a door to future 
improvements. The Royal Academy 
thrown more entirely on its own resources, am 
will be afforded an opportunity, of which it will 
do well to avail itself to bring its constitutio 
more into conformity with the altered circum 
stances of the times. The Vernon and ~~ 
shanks collections of English paintings will 
brought into at least temporary conjunction, 
one cannot but hope that it will be seen how val 
able a basis they together form for a really na 
picture gallery—i. ¢., a gallery of pictures 
native painters ; and that consequently the result 
will be the adoption of measures not only to unite 
them permanently, but to build up with their 
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ery of British art, worthy of the British 
helps Gallery finally, as we cannot look upon the 
occupation of the present miserably unsuitable 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square as more 
than a temporary expedient, the arrangement will 
allow ample opportunity for a thorough recon- 
sideration of the whole subject ; and perhaps by 
the time when the increase of our collections shall 
have rendered a new National Gallery an absolute 
necessity, our architects will have learned how to 
construct a building suitable for the purpose. 





Ss 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


—~*e 


Princess’s THEATRE.—The revival of Lowis the 
Fleventh places Mr. Kean once more before the 
blic in that character, which more than any 
other has stamped him as an actor of original 
resources, and possessing both the will and the 
ability to carry out _a conception with the most 
elaborate detail. Mr. Kean may be said in the 
expressive French phrase to haye “‘ created” the 
character of Lowis the Eleventh, just as completely 
as though Lugier had never claimed that right 
in his own country; and not only has he 
thoroughly identified himself with the part, but 
he has produced a performance, which, for 
careful finish and the excellence of well-matured 
study, has not been equalled in the present day. 
It is true that the marked and telling effects on 
which the success of the impersonation depends, 
are plainly laid out in the text, as the result of 
deliberate calculation on the part of the author, 
and therefore do not call for any extraordinary 
amount of penetration to educe; but it is one 
thing to see what is intended, and another to 
execute it. The merit of Mr. Kean’s Louis the 
Eleventh is the fidelity with which he has em- 
bodied the intentions of the author, down to 
the most minute shades, in clear and masterly 
touches, implying no less vigour of imagina- 
tio than technical ability. The power, too, 
which is exhibited in this impersonation above 
all others, of dashing boldly out into humourous 
and even broadly grotesque sallies, and still pre- 
serving the main tragic import of the conception, 
is of the rarest, and failing absolute genius can 
only belong to the highest order of professional 
training. ‘me last act in which the abject monster 
of crue % cowardice, and hypocrisy—into which 
Casimir Delavigne has converted the Louis the 
Bleventh of history—is depicted battling with wild 
and wilful incredulity against the thought of 
death, while visibly struggling and fainting 
within its icy grasp, gives the actor naturally 
the ascendant over the author, the exposition of 
the terrible conflict being for the most part, hap- 
pily, a physical one. To render so painful a scene 
interesting, or even to save it from being abso- 
lutely repulsive, requires no mean art ; yet it can- 
not be denied that Mr. Kean achieves both ends, 
and this purely by the colouring characteristically 
ing the entire idea of the personage as de- 
tived from the past action, which he throws over 
the details of this protracted agony. Another im- 
om though subordinate, merit of the per- 
ance, is the manner in which, to use gree- 


Tom jargon, Mr. Kean ‘‘ gets himself up” for the | palms. 
The resemblance he continues to produce in | 


Sarde to the portraits of Lowis the 
Floventh is the triumph of this species of art, 
and a peculiar gait is adopted, which, as there 
8 no tradition to tell us the contrary, we may 
well believe to have been his. If, in short, 
lavigne has produced one of the cleverest 
delineations of character which mere stage-craft 
ever devised, Mr. Kean may be said to equal his 
or in the amount of executive skill which he 
has brought to bear upon it. 





Otrmrrc TataTRR.—A new farce was produced 








on Monday night, by an author whose name | 


we do not remember to have seen before on a 
bill—Mr. Thomas Williams. If he be a 
er his career has not commenced with that 


jancy likely to throw a shade over any future | 


pt, or cause disappointment if it fail to prove 
anusually smart. The title of this production is 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








I’ve written to Browne, and it sets forth the 
dilemmas of a Mr. Peregrine Dobbs (played by Mr. 
Lewis Ball), arising from his marrying one lady 
immediately after making passionate love to another, 
without having previously entered into the neces- 
sary explanation with father. The jilted lady isa 
widow, Mrs. Walsingham (Mrs. Leigh Murray), 
and the faithless Peregrine engages a friend, a 
melodramatic writer, Mr. Otway Sheridan Browne 
(Mr. George Vining), to employ his imaginative 
faculties in amusing her with a variety of in- 
ventions to postpone discovery. The widow is, 
however, fully aware of the state of things, but 
takes the matter philosophically, having made up 
her mind to console herself matrimonially with one 
Charles Hetherington (Mr. Gordon). For the 
sake of sport, however, she leads on the inventive 
melodramatist into an imbroglio of absurd lies, 
from which he cannot extricate himself. The 
plot, besides being not over novel, as will be seen, 
is radically weak in design, there being no solid 
basis for the action. This sort of mistake is 
common with farce writers, many of whom ima- 
gine that absurdity and extravagance have no 
laws, whereas they cannot dispense, on the con- 
trary, with certain logical coherence, however im- 
probable some of the data may be. All that could 
be made of the farce, nevertheless, was made by 
the excellent acting bestowed on it from all hands. 





VocaL Association. — A musical director 
without unlimited sway in his immediate sphere 
of action, might just as well break his conductor's 
stick in pieces. If he is to be thwarted on every 
side ; if powers antagonistic to his, and caprices 
over which he can exercise no control are 
tolerated ; if he is compelled to take his per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, en bloc, without 
reference to their capacity or incapacity, and 
make the best of the matter, like a barrister with 
an indifferent brief; if, in short, there are wills 
opposed to his, and fancies with which he owns 
no sympathy,—and these are to counteract his 
policy, perplex and irritate him at every step, 
then he is no better than the shadow of a director 
—no more in dignity than a puppet impelled by 
strings. Such in a great measure was Mr. Benedict 
last year—supposed chief of the Vocal Associa- 
tion, but no more in truth its director than a 
figure-head can be said to direct a ship, or a 
standard lead its bearer to the conflict. The Vocal 
Association was its own director, and hoisted Mr. 
Benedict for its colours; and there was Mr. 
Benedict, flapping about, as Mr. Carlyle might 
say, like a wind-ensign, restless, fidgetty, and 
impotent. The result was disastrous; and a 
society which began well, and promised better, 
took a sudden turn, and was fast hurrying to 
dissolution, when fortune intervened. 

No one believed that the Vocal Association, 
with its ill-regulated constitution and handcuffed 
conductor, would ever live to see the year of 
grace 1859. But lo and behold ! it has reared its 
head again as freshly and daintily as Agag before 
Samuel; and public opinion, though not long 
since grievously shocked at its behaviour, instead 
of hewing it in pieces, as Samuel hewed Agag, 
answered its appeal with cheers and clapping of 
Viewed, indeed, by the side of former 
imperfect displays, the first performance of the 
Vocal Association for the present year (on 
Wednesday night) must be pronounced triuin- 
phantly successful. 

The programme being one of uncommon at- 
tractions, that a very large audience should be 
found assembled in St. James’s Hall at the 
appointed hour was no wonder. The following 
will show of what varied and excellent materials 
the selection was made up :— 


Part I. 
Overture-—“‘ Leonora”’ A ... Beethoven. 
Recit. and Aria—‘‘O voi dell’ Erebo,” 
| (LaResurrezione) ... i ... Handel. 
Recit. & Aria—‘“‘ Ritorno alle ritorte,’’ 

(Arminio) ae ate éau ... Handel. 
Air—“ O beanteous Queen,”’ (Esther) Handel. 
Cantata—‘‘ THE MAY QUEEN,” ... W. 5S. Bennett. 

Part II, 
Festival Overture we iar Benedict. . 
The Lord’s Prayer—(Chorus) Meyerbeer. 
Aria—‘‘ O cara immagine’”’ ... Mozart. 





Part Song—‘‘ Come when the dawn” Otto Goldschmidt. 
Scena—“ Ocean, thou mighty Mon- 

ae sah Se pid ... CO. M. v. Weber. 
Part Song—‘“‘ In the Forest ”” ... Mendelssohn, 
March and Chorus—‘“‘The Ruins of 

Athens” - : ... Beethoven. 


Conductgr—M. Benedict. 

The band, the most numerous and efficient ever 
engaged at these coucerts, played the grand 
Leonora overture with that largeness of effect for 
which English orchestras are generally famous, 
and that want of delicacy for which they are 
almost equally notorious. The three songs of 
Handel were welecome—more particularly the 
first, which Mr. Santley gave correctly, but with 
a certain nonchalance frequently objected to in his 
singing, and of which ie must strive to dis- 
embarrass himself. This gentleman’s talent is 
too promising to be nursed in the cradle of 
flattery. The fine air from Arminio was carefully 
sung by Miss Palmer, who, if she be on the 
watch, may some day aspire to the place which 
Miss Dolby has long held uncontested (save and 
except by Mrs. Lockey, who is heard too rarely) 
among our native ‘‘contraltos.” That Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper is progressing was evident in the air from 
Esther, Handel’s first English oratorio, composed 
at Canons—the residence of the Duke of Chandos, 
his princely benefactor—where it was also 
originally produced. 

In Professor Bennett’s May Queen, which loses 
nothing on closer acquaintance, the improvement 
hinted at in our preamble at once became evident. 
The voices of the choir seemed as if renovated by 
some galvanic process, or re-invigorated by a skilful 
application of the water-cure. There was much 
to find fault with in regard to precision, and the 
too frequent inattention to ‘‘light and shade ;” 
but this was fully atoned for by a degree of energy 
and euthusiasm to which the Vocal Association 
had by no means accustomed its patrons. The 
choruses that went best were the first and last ; 
those which left most to desire were ‘*O melan- 
choly plight,” and ‘‘Ill-fated boy.” The solo- 
singers—Misses Stabbach and Palmer (soprano 
and contralto), Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and 
Santley (tenor and bass)—all did their best, and 
that ‘‘ best” was decidedly favourable to the 
effect of the cantata. The air with chorus, 
“* With the carol in the trée” (solos by Miss Stab- 
bach), a genuine and lovely inspiration, was 
encored as a matter of course. At the end of the 
performance there was great enthusiasm, and a 
shout from all parts of the Hall raised for 
‘* Bennett,” to which the learned Professor re- 
sponded by saluting the audience from one of the 
side boxes. 

The feature of the second part was Meyerbeer’s 
setting of the ‘* Pater Noster,” which is not only 
a magnificent piece of choral four-part harmony, 
but conceived and developed in a strain of true 
and unaffected devotion from one end to the other. 
On the whole, this was well given, although the 
intonation of the singers was occasionally a little 
at fault. Mr. Benedict’s spirited overture was 
played with great fire and animation by the band ; 
and the new part-song of Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
(composed expressly for the Vocal Association), 
redemanded by a minority of the audience, was 
repeated against the manifest desire of the 
majority. Mr. Wilbye Cooper sang Mozart’s in- 
comparable air with much expression ; but the 
grand scena from Oberon was beyond the capa- 
bility of Miss Stabbach. 

The concert, as a whole, was a decided success ; 
and this must be in a great measure attributed to 
Mr. Benedict, whom the audience received with a 
warmth that testified their strong sense of his 
services. 





MusicaL Notes oF THE WeeEk.—Little o 
interest has happened since our. last. At the 
Opera Comique (St. James’s Theatre) there has 
been no novelty. At the Sixth Monday Popular 
Concert (St. James’s Hall), we have merely to 
record the first appearance of M. Wieniawski, who 
was well roe and encored in an air varié by 
Vieuxtemps; besides playing his Carnaval de 


| Venise, of which the public had enough and to 


| spare, at M. Jullien’s. 


The seventh concert, de- 
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voted entirely to Mendelssohn, will afford the 
Polish violinist an opportunity of exhibiting his 
— as a master of the classical style, through 
the medium of the B flat quintet, and the quartet 
in D, Op. 44. The Musical Society of London 
has announced its second coftcert, at which, among 
other things, we are promised M. Gade’s Highland 
Overture (new to this country), and a duet for 
pianoforte and orchestra, by that semi-intellectual 
and should-be-classical composer, M. Silas, who, 
with all that was predicted in his favour, has not 
yet succeeded in making a decided ‘‘hit.” Better 
by many degrees than either of the foregoing is the 
Wiehe der Tone—Spohr's finest symphony—which 
is to occupy the place of honour. If this last be 
well played it will constitute an event without 
precedent in England. We may close this = 
graph by merely noting the institution of a choral 
body (how many more *) called the Handel Choral 
Society, the meetings of which are to be held in the 
Foundling Hospital. A prospectus, setting forth 
the views and intentions of its promoters, which 
has reached us, must be discussed on a future 
occasion. 

The report that Madame Nantier Didiée was 
engaged by the management of the Opera Impérial 
turns out correct. Her contract dates from July 
next. At the same time Madame Didiée is still 
bound to St. Petersburgh for the winter, and to 
Mr. Gye for the summer season. Negotiations, 
however, are pending with these antagonistic 
claimants, the result of which, it is confidently 
believed, will be in favour of Paris. The 
London “impresario may find it difficult to 
replace the lady, unless Mdme. Borghi-Mamo 
can be induced to be her substitute. To 
— with operatic talk—it now appears that 

ignor Graziani, the barytone, of ‘ll balen” 
notoriety, has signed both with Mr. Gye and 
Mr. E. T. Smith—with Mr. Gye first, and with 
Mr. Smith subsequently, for reasons best known 
to those immediately concerned; so that the 
popular singer may possibly find himself stuck 
upon the horns of a dilemma when the time for 
fulfilment arrives. Meanwhile the manager of the 
Royal Italian Opera has, we are told, secured the 
services ot Signor De Bassini, who may be remem- 
bered, some years since, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
A new and young ‘‘first lady” would be worth 
the two together. If, as seems probable, there is 
to be no Haymarket Opera this year, what becomes 
of Mdlle. Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini? Will 
Mr. E. T. Smith (with whom, by the way, Mr. 
Benedict has not yet come to definite terms) find 
room for them ? He has engaged Mdlle. Tietjens : 
why not the others ? 

_ Good music is evidently making way in the pro- 
vinees. Among other incidents to be dwelt upon with 
satisfaction, we hear of one of Beethoven’s finest 
sonatas (in B flat, Op. 22), played endive, in the 
midst of a concert of purely ‘‘miscellaneous” 
character, at Wolverhampton, and with brilliant 
success. At similar entertainments, in Birming- 
ham, and several other towns, the local papers 
inform us of the enthusiastic reception accorded to 
Mozart's chaste and elegant variations on a theme 
in A major, which have been invariably encored. 
That the zealous apostle of Beethoven and Mozart 
was in each instance Miss Arabella Goddard, our 
musical readers will probably have divined already. 

Letters from the capital of Wurtemburg speak 
of the flattering reception accorded by the Stutt- 
oa people to their ancient concert-director, Herr 

olique, who—for the first time since the memo- 
rable year of 1848—has been paying his old head- 
quarters a visit. His concert (at which he was 
assisted by his daughter, Mdlle. Anna Molique, 
the pianist) was, says the Schnellpost, triumphantly 
successful. 

The long run of Mr. Balfe’s Satanella is shortly 
to be arrested for a while by the auspicious re- 
apparition of its companion-masterpiece, The Rose 
of Castille. The American opera, Rip Van Winkle, 
is in active rehearsel at our ‘‘national” lyric 
theatre. : On Thursday night, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
having received a romain to sing at the Palace, 
Fra Diavolo was substituted for Satanella—Mr. 
Harrison, Fra Diavolo, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Zerlina, } 


Mr. Macfarren has been for some time engaged 
on a new work, entitled Christmas; the poem by 
Mr. John Oxenford, the form similar to that of 
May Day. It is pleasant to find that genuine 
English subjects are becoming popular with our 
best English composers. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Caroline Adelaide Dance’s setting of the 
Laureate’s exquisite stanzas, ‘‘Sweet and low— 
wind of the western sea!” (R. W. Ollivier) is 
welcome as fully bearing out what was said in 

raise of ‘“‘O swallow, swallow! flying south.” 

ords more attractive to a musician capable of 
sympathising with genuine poetry could scarcely 
have been chosen ; and that it was sympathy, and 
nothing less, that induced Miss Dance to appro- 
priate them is evident from the tenderness that 
breathes in every phrase of the melody they have 
suggested. Not only, however, is the voice-part 
charming, expressive, and eminently singable ; 
—it is also admirably suited to the ‘‘sweet and 
low” tones of a contralto; and Miss Dolby or 
Miss Poole, in search of a new ballad, might 
seek long for one better suited to their peculiar 
style of singing. 

Erin—Fantasia on Irish Melodies ; Caledonia— 
Fantasia on Scotch Melodies—composed expressly 
for Miss Arabella Goddard, by Jules Benedict. 
(Boosey & Sons). Though not enthusiastic 
advocates of the fantasia, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our entire 4 apie of the manner, at 
once clever and congenial, in which Mr. Benedict 
has treated the beautiful melodies that form the 
groundwork of the pieces above named. For 
‘Erin ” he has selected two of the most racy of 
the Irish national tunes, which will be best 
recognised under the comparatively modern titles of 
‘* Believe me if all those endearing young charms,” 
and ‘The Minstrel boy.” For ‘‘ Caledonia” he 
has had recourse to ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and one 
of the liveliest and most piquant of the Scottish 
reels. In both instances the wisdom of his choice 
is borne out by the success of his workmanship. 
The airs are harmonised most admirably; the 
passages are brilliant and effective (without being 
unnecessarily difficult) ; the plan of each morceau 
(we cannot be always saying ‘‘ piece”) is clear 
and well defined; and in the Irish as in the 
Scotch essay the character of the national tune is 
imitated throughout with the utmost felicity. 
In short, ‘‘ Erin” and ‘‘ Caledonia,” while just as 
showy and effective, just as ingenious in contriv- 
ance, and just as well fitted for the display of 
eminent ‘‘ virtuosity” as any of the celebrated 
‘*fantasias” of Thalberg and others, are more 
pleasing and more entertaining than the great 
majority of such effusions—perhaps because more 
natural, and at the same time artistic. But while 
composing for Miss Arabella Goddard, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Benedict should have been 
happily inspired. 

One Hundred Exercises, Studies, and Extracts, 
Srom the Works of the great Masters, for the 
Violin—selected by George Case (Boosey & Sons) 
—is one of the best, because most practically 
useful as well as agreeably varied compilations of 
the kind we have seen, and the more to be com- 
mended, inasmuch as the title is an honest reflex 
of its contents. 





EVERYBODY'S POETRY. 


AGAIN there is an accumulation upon our table of 
the works of those felicitous ladies and gentlemen 
who ‘‘ write with ease,” and who usher daily into 
the world, ‘‘at the request of impartial friends,” 
or ‘‘acting upon the advice of an eminent literary 
man,” volumes of mediocre verse, in dainty 
bindings of gold and purple. When we reflect 
how many hopes and aspirations, what dreams of 
fame, what hours of studious toil are knit up with 
many of these, we confess it seems to us an un- 


p gracious task to deal out the liberal censure which 


they deserve. It is pleasanter to encourage and 
counsel, and stretch out a helping hand, than to 
check the half-formed hopes and dissipate the 





rose-coloured visions. We would rather acknow- 





ledge one good poet, one true singer of immort 
truths in immortal verse, than crush a seom P 
would-be minstrels. But unhappily Severity jg 
sometimes wholesome, and happily candid critic; 
must always tend to the ultimate advantage oye, 
of those who at first feel the most injured ang 
aggrieved. The cacoéthes scribendi, moreover ig 
at present epidemical, and young ladies and 
gentlemen rush into print with a boldness whig, 
is surprising, and an avidity which bodes No good 
to the reading world. 

One may readily estimate the mental calibre gf 
Mr. J. J. Lane, the author of ‘ Dunois, and 
Other Poems” (Darton & Co.), from the fact thas 
his title-page is adorned with a motto from th 
great os though its application to the egp. 
tents of the volume before us is not very obyioys: 
‘Ally thee to truth and godliness, and use the 
talents in thy charge ; so shalt thou walk in 
deserving, if not having.” We presume thi 
Mr. Lane has an inward*consciousness he will no: 
“have” the poet’s laurel, and consoles himself 
with the reflection that he will ‘‘deserve” jt 
How far he is justified in laying the flatter 
unction to his soul, the reader will apprehend 
from the following specimens of the dreary no. 
sense of ‘‘ Dunois, or the Magic Scarf :” 

Matilda fair watched from the highest tower, 
Nor left her post save from the tempest’s shower, 
Then, at the highest loophole she would stand, 
Watching for coming of a distant band ; 

And while she stood heavenward went her eyes, 
While earnest lips sent something to the skies, 

The following description of a battle-field js 
unique, and we have no fear that we shall readily 
find a pendant to it : 

Fiercer and fiercer rose the dreadful noise, 

While in the thickest rushed the brave Dunois, 

Engaged a host though solitary left, 

Vor bucked though pressed, but still at foes he cleft; 

He heeded not though felt he many a blow, 

Till armour hacked, he struck, fell down below. 

Then to and fro the closing contest veered, 

As Victory fickle wavered ere she cheered; 

Fainter and fainter sank the awful rout, 
" Till distance drowned the mad pursuers’ shout. 
We cannot continue the quotation. If we have 
excited the curiosity of our readers, and they are 
anxious to learn to what depths of bathos 
“J. J. Lane” can easily descend, they may tum 
to the volume itself—‘‘ the production of on 
arduously engaged in the nurture of the young, 
and the diligence of his very spare hours.” Mr. 
Lane has made up his mind to despise the crities, 
we learn, for if we will not excuse his ~ 
because he is ‘‘ engaged in the nurture of 
young” (the very young, we hope), his ‘defence 
and solace will be in the comforting assurances of 
those friends at whose kind instigation he lays 
himself open to correction, and in the obtainel 
knowledge of his museful inability /” 


The Dream of my Youth is ‘a poem” by 
Thomas Russell (Murray & Son, Glasgow), which 
displays a tolerable acquaintance with the laws of 
versification, and some command over that difficult 
but magnificent metrical variety, the Spenserial 
stanza. Mr. Russell has fallen into the comma 
error of young men who dabble in rhyme, ail 
taken for his ideal of the poet a solitary, calt 
worn, sorrowful singer—‘‘a lonely bird on a leaf: 
less tree” —ignoring the fact that the poet lives m 
a world of happiest dreams where ‘beauty 
truth—truth beauty,” and that our greatest 
minstrels have led the serenest and peacelll 
lives. We had hoped that ‘the Corsair” ideal 
of a poet had given way to a wholesomer and 
healthier conception. Mr. Russell, we trust, 
live to forget—or be ashamed of—the Dream 0 
his Youth 


A very silly and offensive book, a poem in two 
cantos, bears the would-be funny title of 7 
Mysterious Birth, Travels, and Adventures, Sayings 
and Doings in Parliament and out of it, of Fluccue 
cum-Whimsicalus (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) We com 
fess we have not read through one half of this 
small but absurdly pretentious ‘ satire,” buts 
far as we can understand it, the author's object 
appears to be—to demolish her Majesty's Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli. Hi- 
Bealdare Ben-Ali,” however, should remembet 
that “a fool’s bolt is soon shot,” and the gre! 
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—— re reputation will not be serious! 
jan’ utation will no seriously 
Oe by ‘this silly witling’s flouting. His 
m is rhyme without reason, and laborious 
nonsense instead of humour. } 
‘After a severe stru le between our conscien- 
tiousness as a critic and our sense of the courtesy 
to ‘‘the other sex,” we are compelled to 
-~ ounce an unfavourable sentence upon Linda ; 
dy and Genius, a Metrical Romance, by 
Jane C, Simpson (Murray & Son, Glasgow). The 
lad’ also rejoices in the nom de plume of “*Ger- 
trude,” and is therefore, we presume, an oracle in 
rtain circles. But while admitting her facility 
°F versification, we cannot find that she has any 
Jaim to be heard by the world. She says nothing 
cm She never strikes out a novel image. Her 
verse glitters with adjectives—the ‘‘old, old story 
of cloudless skies, tangled brakes, lingering rays, 
silver showers—the time-honoured upholstery of 
mediocre minstrels. @ 
of the Wye, by Wioni (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.), appear to have been named on the 
Iucus @ non lucendo principle, as very few of them 
have even the remotest relation to that “ abound- 
ing river.” It would have been no loss to the 
world if these songs had never been sung. They 
are the merest pribbles and prabbles, full of 
affectation, and reminiscences of other poets. Sir 
Hugh Evans's verdict would’ be a just one upon 
the “Songs of the Wye”—*‘ Worts, worts, mere 
worts!” Here isa ‘‘ Fairy Lay,” which will do 
no credit to the poetical taste of the fairies, if 
recognised by them : 


We wake to music’s trumpet’s lay ! 
We wake in diamond halls of day ! 
With flashing tide, and bursting ray, 
We with Aurora haste away, 
To bid no shape of darkness stay, 
While, glorious, all the sunbeams play! 
We skip beneath the laughing sky ! 
Watch out the last faint starry eye ; 
Then Britain’s shining isle descry ! 
Oh, then, with swiftest wings we fly 
To fairest scenes, where windeth W; e, 
By ruins, rocks, and woodlands high! 
And where its sweetest music pours, 
We o’er it pass delightful hours ; 
We splash it up in glittering showers, 
And sprinkle, too, young lovers’ bowers! 
And on the banks the joy is ours 
To trip the dew from opening flowers. 
“Wioni” may possibly rise to the high dignity 
of to the music-shops, but not excelsior, 
ere is much that is graceful and simple in 
Thomas MacKellar's Lines for the Gentle and 
Loving (Tribner & Co.), with much, very much, 
that is weak and absurd. Mr. MacKellar has 
not learned ‘‘the art to blot,” or his volume 
‘would have been smaller, and, consequently, 
more equal in character. Here is an offensive 
stanza : 


All day long the clouds have drizzled, 
Drizzled on the low, 

Till the trees are ice-befrizzled, 
And like gems the branches glow. 

We have a better opinion of Mr. MacKellar’s 
“heart” than his ‘‘ head.” 

We scarcely know how to strike a balance be- 
‘tween the merits and demerits of Mr. Buchanan’s 
volume, Mary, and other Poems, by the author of 
“Lyrics” (Hall, Virtue, and Co.). We have read 
it with mingled feelings of annoyance and regret. 
Here is a writer capable of achieving much, who 
wilfully falls short of the high standard he might 
attain, in order to indulge a vagrant fancy for 
extravagant images, far-fetched conceits, and bur- 
Jesque monstrosities of expression. At times his 
poetical flights are of the purest and most exqui- 
site order; but he immediately checks the 
Teader’s pleasure by out-heroding the worst extra- 

of the Spasmodic school. The edifice 

he has raised is like the creation of an eastern 
artist: the magnificent, the fanciful, and the 
grotesque are thrown together in curious juxta- 
— His poems remind one of Beethoven’s 
inspirations, where the highest beauty is 
strangely contrasted by the wildest disorder. 
They are spoilt by a multiplicity of ornament ; 
crushed, like Tarpeia, beneath their weight of 
and gold. There is so much of high promise 

in Mr. Buchanan's poetry, however, that we feel 


will discard the metaphorical absurdities in which 
he now indulges, Ps that he will achieve some- 
thing which the world will not willingly let die. 
As aspecimen both of his faults and his excellences 
we quote the following : 

GONE BEFORE. 


I. 
Many and many a joy, Mary, has come and gone with 
the years, 
Since first in each other’s eyes we saw the light of 
the sky— 
Ionly know Iam old by counting the smiles and the 


tears, 
That fed the love-blossoms a-bloom in the days gone 
y !—Mary ! 
1 
Still, without a thought or a prayer, Mary, that is not 
memory-born, 
I stand on the dreariest side of threescore summers 
and odd; 
And our souls converse in the sighs our bosoms have 
cherished and worn, 
AndlI grope in the wonderful glooms of thy soul for 
God !—Mary ! 


lit. 

Hope and delight still kneel, Mary, tho’ the darkness 
has fallen at last, 

In the dead of the breathless night round the singing 


corn, 
And I would not barter to-day for all my passionate 


ast, 
To-day, with its skeleton faith, for the hour when my 
love was born !—Mary ! 


IV. 
Golden-lip’d glances of love, Mary, write song on my 
heart no more, 
Sing I no longer mad ballads of roses and yellow 
hai 


air— 
The easy sighs of my youth are gone with the days 
that are o’er, 
And, nurst in her lap, I toy with the silver ringlets of 
Care !—Mary ! 
v. 
All this is fully as well, Mary, as I could wish it to be, 
Contented I smile, by the dark of mine own dead 
delights possest :— 
But could the best blood at my heart give thee back for 
a moment to me, 
I would lay me down and die like a bird or a flower 
on thy breast !—Mary ! 

Poems by the Author of ‘‘ Uriel” (John Chap- 
man) display many of the faults of Mr. 
Buchanan’s compositions, while their merits 
are not of so high an order. It is a common 
error, now-a-days, that magniloquence of ex- 
pression will compensate for poverty of thought, 
just as if a pauper could disguise his nakedness by 
adorning himself with sham jewels. The author 
of ‘* Uriel” has poetic fancy, a certain fulness of 
language, and considerable command of the music 
of verse ; but he misuses his gifts, overloads 
his lines with compound words, and surrounds 
the simple idea with a thousand extravagant 
similitudes. When he muses by the sea-side, all 
he sees around him is— 

But multiplex vibration, 
Play of impulse, play of forces woven dark in heaven and 
here! 


He speaks of ‘‘the tale” of the ‘‘ Saviour’s 
Ascension” as ‘‘a tale of sequent time,” and of 
the Saviour himself in this curiously bombastic 
strain :— 

Thou may’st think a thought in honour of the glorious 
Titan Bound 

On the Calvary of Imaus with gazing gods around, 

Of the bearer of the life-light, the champion of our 


race 

And of him, the far-borne Saver, whose coming 
brought release, 

Him, = victim-victor hero of the zodiac-splendent 
toils, 

Him who smote and spoil’d the lion and dissolv’d the 
dragon’s coils, 

Him, the God-like man, most mighty, who his 
anguish quench’d in fire, 

From the mountain-altar rising to the seat of Jove 
his sire. 

We object, too, to the author of ‘‘ Uriel’s” 
elaborate display of erudition. Surely Oreads 
are common enough in English verse not to need 
the confirmation of a quotation from Plutarch, 
and the expression ‘‘ shades of Alban valley ” does 
not require to be authenticated by three references 
to Ovid and Virgil. To the learned reader, these 
notes are an insult ; to the unlearned reader, they 
area nuisance. Aw reste, the author of ‘‘ Uriel” 
will do well to think more and read less. 

A book of healthy, be tr manly verse, with 
a pleasant ring of woodland music and a refresh- 
ing geniality of humour, is offered to all lovers of 





confident his maturer taste and riper judgment 


sport and song by Mr. Egerton Warburton in his 


Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses (Long- 
man & Co.). Some elegant translations, and a 
few sonnets of more than ordinary excellence 
attest Mr. Warburton’s mastery of the mechanism 
of metre, while his hunting songs ought at once 
and for ever to supersede the ‘‘Tally-ho” 
vulgarities to which musical sportsmen have 
hitherto been confined. We shall be glad to meet 
with Mr. Warburton again. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Romance and its Hero, By the author of 
‘* Magdalen Stafford.” In Two Volumes. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

** A ROMANCE, indeed !” cried Mabel Annesley, 

as with an impatient jerk she turned a page 

in the eagerly devoured volume that lay on her 
knee—‘‘a romance, indeed! and not a hero in 
it. I could write as good myself.” Thus runs the 
first paragraph of ‘ The Romance and its Hero ;” 
and thus we are very much disposed to think will 
run the general criticism on the book itself. Most 
average young ladies could produce quite as good 

a novel as the one before us; especially if they 

had gone through the usual course of training in 

‘Jane Eyre” and her numerous followers. 

The story, which is sufficiently difficult to 
understand, everybody being everybody else’s 
relative, and the exact degrees of relationship not 
being very strongly marked, turns upon the fact 
of two young men making romantic wills, and 
each bequeathing his fortune to the other. This 
arrangement has the effect, in the course of time, 
of turning Eugene Lindsay, the proper heir to 
Annesley Chase, out of his inheritance, and 
installing Herbert Annesley in his place. Her- 
bert does not appear at first to appreciate the 
delights of his position, as he lives in London, 
collecting Sévres china and books, leaving the 
Chase to his cousin Mabel and her Uncle David. 
Mabel is the young person we know so very 
well in a certain class of novel. She is not, 
strange to say, pretty, it being the fashion 
now-a-days for heroines to be rather plain, not to 
say dowdy ; she has grave eyes, which, however, 
light up into an extraordinary state of animation 
on the slightest provocation, and she is of course 
intensely romantic. Her companions are certain 
servants and shadowy old women of the village, 
the pictures in the long gallery, especially one of 
the Duke of Monmouth, and the aforesaid Uncle 
David, who (we think we have met him before) is 
a musical fanatic, with a grand diamond ring, a 
singularly absent manner, and an opera in pro- 
gress which is to astonish the world some day or 
another. Mabel is of course a great partisan of 
Eugene Lindsay, whom, however, she has never 
seen; and, as she lives in her cousin Herbert’s 
house, and is dependent upon him, she naturally 
looks upon him with the greatest contempt, 
although he too is a perfect stranger to her per- 
sonally. These gentlemen make their appearance 
on the scene in the orthodox fashion ; and let us 
first introduce the long-suffering Eugene. Mabel 
has gone to the wishing-well in the park; and 
“was — her hand to her lips, when an excla- 
mation from Janet arrested her ; and lifting her eyes 
she saw standing before her a stranger, who asked 
the way to Annesley Chase. He was no way- 
worn traveller or venerable pilgrim; not even 
one of those few relics of former friendships, who 
sometimes found Uncle David out in his retreat. 
Who was he? Mabel pondered as she cast a 
hasty glance over the intruder. He might have 
been eight or nine and twenty—he might have 
been still younger. Whatever his age, time had 
traced no line on the serene open brow, nor care 
cast a shadow on those beaming gracious eyes— 
eyes that, as she meet them, Mabel felt she had 
seen before. She rose up, her cheek mantlin 
beneath their gaze, and in reply to his wal 

uestion indicated to him his route, and he, 
thanking her, had turned away, when he suddenly 
stopped and asked if any story were attached to 
that well. 

“**Tt is a wishing-well ; you have your wishes 
granted here.’ ‘I understand,’ he answered; 





‘and you were inviting the nymph when I eqme 
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upon you? She could hardly be otherwise than 
propitious. Do you think she would be as favour- 
able to me if I tried?’ Then lifting some water 
to his lips, he added, ‘My wish is a modest one. 
It is that all may have their rights.’” 

After this speech he retires, and as Mabel im- 
mediately discovers that those gracious eyes are 
exactly like the Duke of Monmouth’s, and as the 
young man in the course of time turns out to be 
Eugene Lindsay, you are led to look forward to 
him as of course the hero of the romance ; instead 
of which he is a very ordinary young man indeed, 
who makes love to three ladies all at once, and 
behaves in a sufficiently absurd manner altogether. 

Now for Herbert. ‘‘He was pale and slightly 
made, with his head somewhat bent, and the soft 
dark hair growing thin upon his temples. A cold 
bright eye and a discontented mouth were the 
most striking features of a countenance that, 
though one of extreme refinement, had no claim 
whatever to be called handsome. A voice as cold 
as the eye, and as refined as the rest of the 
demeanor, made itself heard.” Of course he has 
arrived unexpectedly, finds Mabel lighting a fire, 
instantly falls desperately in love with her, and 
then, with the dreadful calmness of a true hero, 
proceeds to be exceedingly rude to her on every 
possible occasion. He is always observed, when 
she has made a brilliant remark, coldly sneering 
in the distance. He is continually spoiling all 
her little effects and ‘shutting her up” by a 
malicious curl of the finely cut tip. The things 
he does with newspapers are not to be told. 
Whenever an interesting discussion begins, Herbert 
retires behind this bulwark, and we are then in- 
formed that the newspaper was taken with sup- 
pressed laughter, or his cold bright eye is to be 
seen peering round or over it only to disappear 
when discovered. 

Altogether, we were not in the least surprised 
to find Mabel rejecting him, and then to find him 
taking the blow with most exemplary calmness, 
and devoting himself to the discovery of a 
rumoured elder brother, the offspring of his 
father’s first marriage,-—an individual who, on 
being at last brought to light, is conveniently 
killed off immediately, and the Chase again 
restored to Herbert. Mabel, of course, comes to 
her senses, and marries him in the last chapter. 

It will be seen here that the story is sufficiently 
feeble, and that the characters are by no means 
new ; but at the same time there are a good many 
promising signs in the book. The descriptive 
writing is very fair, and occasionally rises into the 
very good, and, but for a great want of action and 
lively interest, we could pronounce ‘‘ The Romance 
and its Hero” a very respectable novel. The old 
tawdry philosophical commonplaces are used with 
a very sparing hand ; and if he only didn’t sneer 
and scout so much, Herbert Annesley would be a 
success. As it is, he reminds us too much of our 
old friend Rochester in ‘‘ Jane Eyre ;” and indeed 
we think that Miss Bronté’s book has served to a 
great extent as the model of our authoress (as we 
suppose the book to be written by a lady) in this 
story. 

To novel readers who like to read placidly on, 
without much to agitate their nerves or to excite 
their sensibilities, wecan recommend the ‘‘Romance 
and its Hero” as the very thing to suit them. To 
the writer we would advise, on her next effort, 
very much more care in ‘the construction of her 
plot, less discursive dialogue, and the utter 
elimination from her stock in trade for the future 
of such characters as Mrs. Lindsay and Milly, 
who are exceedingly mild and watery shadows of 
a naturally mild and vapid school. That she can 
describe a very good melodramatic situation 
without exaggeration or morbid diffuseness, witness 
the last chapter but one in this story ; the chapter 
called ‘‘The Halfway House.” Mabel is in this 
house waiting to go on by the coach at night ; the 
coach passes full, and she has to sleep there much 
against her will, being oppressed by some strange 
feeling of fear. The sink who shows her to her 
room, tells her that in the next room, separated 
from her only by a thin partition, is the body of 
a stranger who had been thrown from his carriage 
and killed that day; and Mabel, after a‘night of 





intense agony, finds on the chimney-piece a curious 
ring that had belonged to him. It is Herbert 
Annesley’s, and she of course concludes that this 
must be the unfortunate stranger. With the 
early morning she boldly goes into the room to 
see if her suspicions are correct, but is overpowered 
with terror and sinks to the ground in a swoon. 
She awakes to find herself in Herbert Annesley’s 
arms, and to hear that the dead man was his 
brother who had so unexpectedly appeared. 

It is quite the best part of the book, and goes 
far to redeem the weariness caused by Mrs. 
Lindsay and her circle. 





The Curate of Cumberworth; and the Vicar of 
Roost. Tales, by the Author of ‘‘ The Owlet of 
Owlstone,” ‘‘ Kdye,” ‘‘S. Antholin’s,” &c. 
(Masters. ) 

ANOTHER brace of stories from the pen of the 

Rev. F. E. Paget, whose writings are among the 

most meritorious and popular of their class, will 

no doubt be welcomed by the public. We mean 
meritorious of course in a literary point of view ; 
for however the reader may differ—and many of 
ours probably will differ—from the writer in his 
advocacy of High Church principles, and his esti- 
mate of King William ITI., no one can fail to be 
struck with his superior skill as a writer of fiction. 
It is easy to see that Mr. Paget’s books are spe- 
cially addressed to particular classes of the com- 
munity. People who have positions to maintain, 
and social encroachments to resist; inmates of 
old country houses, members of Tory families, 
relatives of orthodox Church dignitaries, or would- 
be dignitaries—these are the folks whose sympa- 
thies are here mainly appealed to. Mr. Paget 
however is not exclusive, and can see more than 
one side of a character. So his opinionated and 
meddlesome curate, Mr. Smith, has his eyes 
opened, relents, and perceives the error of his 
ways; the vulgar knight, Sir Tewkesbury, is 
good-natured and hospitable ; the long-suffering 
Mr. Dove, ‘‘ turns” at last, when trodden on 
with more than usual professional severity, 
and the grasping, sensuous rector, Mr. Soaper, 
has his good points. This latter worthy is in- 
deed far more amusing than contemptible ; and 
his letters to Mr. Dove are turned with a skill 
which would do honour to the ablest of our 
humourists. These are the concessions to truth 
and nature which a bold writer can afford to 
make, and they reconcile us to situations which are 
often exaggerated, if not caricatured. In both stories 
we find examples of virtue and conscientiousness 
in high quarters ; the reetor of Cumberworth is 
wise as well as good ; the Bishop of Chadsminster 
and the Marquis of Kingsbury are diligent and 
sincere in their benevolent aims, and the high 
ladies are gracious without show of condescension. 
This view is certainly not the popular one ; but 
they who question its truth (we certainly do not) 
may be reconciled by considering the benefit 
of its exhibition. After all, perhaps, the best 
quality about Mr. Paget’s stories is the vein 
of English good sense which runs through them, 
and keeps the author steady amidst strong 
ecclesiastical predilections, and boisterous high 
spirits. We well remember the good services 
to true taste in architecture, which were 





accomplished by ‘‘S. Antholin’s ;” and we trust 
equal success will follow the onslaught here made | 
upom some of our social uncharitableness and 
absurdities. Lastly, which is no small point, the | 
writing is that of a man of thorough education 
and a gentleman, and for the sake of all these 
good qualities the reader, whoever he be, may 
well put up with sneers at the ‘‘ pious, glorious, 
and immortal sovereign,” King William IIL, 
whose heraldric achievements in Roost church 
predominated ‘‘like himself” over the creed and 
the commandments. A keen eye may also detect 
badges of party warfare in printing. Thus ‘‘St.,” 
the English, is superseded by ‘‘S.,” the Latin 
abbreviation for ‘‘Saint ;” pronouns, and even 
relatives (why not adjectives also?) in certain 
situations appear in the full uniform of capitals. 


All this is very alarming no doubt to certain 





readers, but we may well wish that every party 


man who feels so strongly as Mr. Paget, 
write in so honest and sensible, and eyen 80 for. 
bearing, a strain, as he has here done, 





Maiden Sisters. A Tale. By the Ant 

** Dorothy.” (J. W. Parker & Seay . 
Tue title of this tale is rather alarming, | 
conjures up a tremendous idea of single ble ‘ 





ness in petticoats, with due accompani 
darning-needles and tabby cats. Yet hens toe 
very pretty love-story for all who care to fy ; 
its course. Anne, Kate, Clara, and Ellen Ker 
are the spinsters hinted at in the name given 
the authoress to her work; of which fair sister. 
hood the eldest is only thirty, while the younga: 
blushes in the rosy light of eighteen. They live 
by themselves in a red-brick mansion in § 
Anne, it must be confessed, is somewhat oj. 
maidish, and has taken to caps when the narratiy. 
commences. She is also rather harsh with her 
pretty sister Ellen; who, nevertheless (asvall Pretty 
sisters are bound to do in novels), gets introduos 
into society, and makes a conquest. But 
Oliphant, the gentleman so honoured, is indyeaj 
by divers circumstances, not necessary to be her 
reported, to suspect poor Ellen of fickleness, 
though without any real cause; anid, desertj 
her, causes her to die of a broken heart, The 
story of these ‘‘ Maiden Sisters,” therefore, ig 4 
tragedy, and not a species of farce, as might af 
first sight be supposed. 

The conduct of the tale is a little monotonow, 
owing to an excess of small talk, and to th 
frequent descriptions of breakfasts, dinner, 
ridings-out, evening parties, and other domestic 
arrangements of country life. Yet there is some 
excellent character-painting, clear, sharp, definite 
and healthy. The four sisters are admirably dis. 
criminated ; and Mrs. Kerr, the strange sister. 
in-law from the Cape, is a true woman, Vey 
amusing, also, is Pi the queer, wild, mis 
chievous, yet not altogether bad-hearted son of 
the last-named lady; though we doubt if the 
character be quite natural, considering the ag 
which is assigned to him—thirteen years. Hov- 
ever, the author of ‘ Dorothy” has written an 
amusing tale of domestic life; and the story will 
certainly be enjoyed by young lady readers, if not 
by the gentlemen as well. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Coronet and the Cross ; or, Memoirs of th 
Countess of Huntingdon. By the Rev. A. I. 
New. (Partridge & Co.) This is the ‘sixth 
thousand” of a popular and well compiled life of 
the distinguished lady, who, whatever may be 
said to her detraction from envy or from wore 
motives, made a name whose “praise is in all 
the churches.” She was emphatically .a good 
woman and a faithful Christian. Mr. New has 
executed his work with fidelity and affection. 
His only fault is a tone of praise and admiration 
which should have been calmed and sobered, and 
which we are sure Lady Huntingdon herself would 
have been the first to discourage, if not to rebuke. 


The People in the Cathedral. By Josiah Pitt 
man. (Bell & Daldy.) This is the able and well: 
known organist of Lincoln’s Inn, whom we have 
formerly mentioned as speaking up for the People 
in Church, We wish that every ignorant theoriset 
about the ‘‘Romish” tendencies of good musi¢, 
could be induced to spend a rational half-hour in the 
study of his clear statement. The tract takes the 
form of a letter to Dean Milman on the Sunday 
evening services at St. Paul’s, which great gather- 
ings Mr. Pittman would adopt as the vehicle of 
a legitimate—not a party—revival of 

‘The hymns of the Church and the plain-song.” 


He stands forward as the advocate, not of chureh 
music in particylar, nor of music at all, as such ; 
but of the reasonable application of music to the 
wants of a congregation, that is to say, to the 
production of the very fullest congregational = 
ing. As the ‘‘plain-song” is founded entirely 
on the four sounds which are commonly used i 
conversation, Mr. Pittman regards this as the 
hest and most obvious mode of attaining such ® 
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The “‘Anthem” he regards ingeniously 
the musical sermon, the enforcing of a text by 
poor iyst as the preacher enforces it by argu- 
sm jlustration, and the usual modes of oratory. 
We fear that party and prejudice are far too 
for Mr. Pittman’s wishes to be fulfilled ; 
but that he has sound reason and common sense 
on his side can hardly be disputed. 
erage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
og een and Ireland for 1859. By R. P. 
(Whittaker & Co.) This edition of a 
r work of reference we find, upon examina- 
‘on to be almost new from beginning to end; 
and the indefatigable compiler has, of course, 
found the additional labour he has undergone 
neither light nor divested of responsibility. Mr. 
igns five causes for re-casting the work. 
The first is, that the services of the British forces 
inst the Sepoy mutineers has been necessarily 
marked by so large an addition to the Order of 
the Bath, so many creations of other titles, and 
ch extensive promotions in the army and navy, 
that a thorough revision from the first article to 
the last has been necessary. The second is, that 
the casualties and deaths by disease in the course 
of the same conflicts, together with the consequent 
succession to titles, have led to an amount of 
minute changes throughout the whole volume 
which can scarcely be estimated or described. The 
third is, that the accession of a new ministry in 
March last, has caused the creation of many new 
titles, and an important series of official ex- 
changes, which have altered some hundreds of 
acounts. The fourth is the unceasing influence 
ofbirths, deaths, and marriages, occurring among 
seven or eight thousand individuals. And the 
fifth respects additions made by lapse of time and 
new creations. We could readily have credited 
the value of Mr. Dod’s labours without this 
detail, from the character of the work itself; but 
weenter into it to show our readers that the pre- 
sent volume really supersedes and renders practi- 
cally useless those which have preceded it. 
Veterinary Medicines ; their Actions and Uses. 
By Finlay Dun, V.S. Second Edition. (Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland & Knox.) Within the last 
few months we have had occasion more than once 
to notice works upon subjects analogous to the 
present; but for scientific discrimination and 
practical utility we have not met with an abler 
roduction than this by Mr. Dun. Indeed, 
ving reached a second edition, it may fairly 
be presumed to have established a character for 
itself among the profession. Admirably calcu- 
lated for a text-book for students, it seems to us, 
from the philosophy with which it is inspired, 
quite as sdeiiebly adapted to raise the standard 
of acquirement among the profession itself. 
Practitioners will certainly find it useful as a book 
ofteference ; and it is so practical in its nature, 
that agriculturists may accept it as a safeworthy 
guide in the treatment of simple and incipient 
cases of disease. An appendix has been added to 
the present edition, containing brief notices of the 
G@iuses, nature, symptoms, and treatment of the 
more cominon diseases of the domesticated 
animals. 


The Speeches and Public Letters of the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, Edited by W. Annand. 2 vols. 
m: J. P. Jewett & Co. ; London: Sampson 
, Son, & Co.) Mr. Howe is a colonial states- 
man and publicist of eminence and character. He 
hasdone much, certainly as much as any single 
individual, to promote responsible government 
in British America, and to develop the material 
Tesources of our vast dominions there by means of 
steam communication, electric telegraphs, rail- 
ways, and all the other appliances for the creation 
of wealth and comfort. Generations to come will 
Tegard him as one of the leading minds of Nova 
@; and in this country, where he is also well 
own, he will ever be respected as one of the men 
who contributed, by the principles with which 
they ultimately inoculated the Colonial Office, to 
strengthen the bonds which unite the British 
American provinces to Old England. 
Manual of Roman Antiquities. By 
Professor Kamsay.  (Griffin.) The larger 











‘*Manual” of Professor Ramsay, which is in- 
tended for Latin classes in their fourth or fifth 
year, and which has reached a fourth edition, has 
been abridged, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the author, so as to suit the require- 
ments of the second or third year. A new and 
useful chapter has been added on ‘‘ Roman Agri- 
culture.” The reading of some outline of Roman 
History is wisely recommended, as a supplemen- 
tary measure to the study of this ‘‘ Manual.” 
We strongly recommend the book as a full and 
accurate performance, and as being admirably 
suited to the wants of young boys. 

Manual of Latin Prosody. By Professor Ram- 
say. Second Edition. (Griffin.) This work, as 
far as merely scholastic purposes are concerned, 
can hardly be regarded (at least in England) as 
other than a curiosity. It may suggest a vast 
deal of useful information to the teacher, and so, 
indirectly, benefit the student, for whose direct 
wants, however, it is hardly the sort of book we | 
should recommend. The boy who, in mastering 
his prosody, turns a deaf ear to the ‘‘ Eton Gram- 
mar,” Zumpt, Rapier, Arnold, ef hoc genus omne, 
will not be made to listen to Professor Ramsay’s 
ingenious explanations. Tutors of clever and pro- 
mising boys will, nevertheless, do well to procure 
the book ; the value of which is greatly increased 
by a re-written chapter on the ‘‘ Latin Alphabet,” 
and a new one on the ‘‘Saturnian Metres.” 

We have received A Handy Book on the Law of 
Private Trading and Partnership, by J. W. Smith, 
LL.D. of the Inner Temple, published by Effing- 
ham Wilson. {tis a perfect compendium. Also | 
Captain Watkins’ Principles and Rudiments of 
Botany (Partridge & Co.); Mr. Lund’s Elements 
of Geometry and Mensuration, Part 3 (Longmans), 
a most excellent little work ; and Mr. Hughes’s | 

‘ympanion to the Map of Europe, with Examina- 
tion Questions, published by G. Philip & Son, the 
use of which cannot fail to be advantageous in 
encouraging something better than the ordinary 
school-room study of geography. 

Among the serial publications sent to us is the 
January number of the Jrish Quarterly Review, a 
most zealous and often an unscrupulous advocate 
of ultramontane principles. It is remarkable, 
however, for giving a tolerably complete, if not 
always an impartial, Quarterly Record of the Pro- | 
gress of Reformatory Schools and of Prison 
Discipline. But the most important article in 
the number is a review of M. de Montalembert’s | 
‘* Debate on India,” and the ‘‘ Political Future of 
England.” The animus of the reviewer is one of 
hostility to England, so bitter as to destroy the 
object at which he is aiming —namely to depreciate | 
the effect produced here by the ‘‘ Debate on | 
India.” Two passages alone need be quoted : 

“The English people are so much accustomed to 
bespatter themselves with their own praises, to land 
themselves and their institutions, and proclaim them to 
the rest of the world, as the freest on the face of the globe, 
that any responsive echo coming from abroad is hailed as 
aright due to their own excellence, no matter what may | 
be the source or motive, from which it emanates. Their 
gullability (sic) is of the most facile, their devotion to 
flattery of the most servile description ; they swallow with | 
a peculiar avidity everything which tends to feed their | 
most consummate selfishness and egotism.” 

Another compliment to our national character 
is thus expressed : 

“The selfishness of England’s external policy, which 
sets nearly every state in Europe against her, will one day 
raise them all to crush her in her hour of need. Unfortu- 
nately she has sought every means, right and wrong, to 
extend her trade and commerce, and amass wealth even | 
at the expense of those who, though weak, had been once 
her firm allies and friends. 

The Jrish Quarterly Review is clearly a good 
hater, and, as a matter of course, England’s down- 
fall is predicted ‘‘ sooner or later,” that very con- 
venient phrase being always used by prophets of | 
evil whose chronology is necessarily unfixed. 
Another serial emanating from Ireland is the 
Natural History Review and Quarterly Journal 
of Science, which is worthy of all commenda- 
tion for the conscientious care with which it 
is conducted. Messrs. Newcomb of Stamford 
have sent us their Midland Counties Almanac 
for 1859, which we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing one of the most useful that has been 
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| Valentine (Mrs.), Beatrice , or, Six Years of Childhood and 


produced in the provinces. We have also received 
the February number of the Church of England 
Monthly Review, the Pulpit Observer, and the 
Congregatioual Pulpit, both published by Judd & 
Glass; the second part of Messrs. Longmans’ 
People's Edition of the Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith ; and the February edition of Kelly’s Rait- 
way Guide. 7 

Dr. Herbert Barker has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Epidemiological Society, his 
Illustrations of the Origin and Propagation of 
Certain Epidemic Diseases (T. Richards) ; and the 
conductors of the Continental Review have issued 
an almirably condensed and impartial summary, 
translated from the Portuguese official volume, of 
the Documents relating to the Capture and Surrender 
of the Charles et Georges. Several other pamphlets 
are upon our table, for notice in our next. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Austin (J.), Plea for the Constitution, 8vo. 1s. 
Barrow (J.), ‘Theological Works by Key. A. Napier, 9 vols. 8yo. 
41. 14s. 6d. 
Barrow (J.), Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, 8vo. 12s. 
Bartlett (W. H.), Footsteps or Our Lord and His Apostles, 4th ed. 
royal 8vv. 10s. 6d. 
= (P.), Bssays Critical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, post 
VO. 7s. Ga. 
= (D.), Student’s Text-Book of English and General History, 3rd 
BVO. 25. 
Beamish (R.) On the Functions of the Skin, 8vo. Ls. 
Bibie Stories tor Young Caiidren, 1i.h ed., Old and New Testament, 
18mo. 2s. each. 
Biot (M.), Parochial School System of Scotland, 8vo. 1s. 
Boully (J. N.), Contes 4 ma File, new ed. l2mo. 5s. 
Brown (R.), &xposicion of the Parable of the Sower, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Browne's Kubertsun’s Selection of sacred Music, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. By Hare, new edit. post 8vo. 3s. 
Burn (R. 5.), lilustrations of Carpentry and Framing, 4to, 3s, 
Cambriage Greex aud Latin Texts, Kuripides. By Paley, Vol. Il. 
lsmy. 3s. 6d. 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, Life and Times of, 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. 
Chevaler (M.\, On the prudavle Fil in the Value of Gold, 8yo. 5s. 
Chicsseed without Chick weed, 34th ed. 12mo. Ls. 
Chronicie (The) ot Convocation, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Clark (C. C.), Carmina Minima, svo. 1s, 
Claughton (1. L.), Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
Vol. 2, 2nd ed. ls. 2s. 6d. 
Contrast (The), cr John Keight’s Support of the Government Justi 
fled, Svu. is 
Copley _ , College Comforts, 23rd ed 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Cornwallis (Marquis), Correspondence of, 2nd ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s 
Delamotte (P’.), bouk of Or 1ental Alpna cts, 2nd ed. B8vo. 4s. 
De Porquet (...), First Liauan Reading, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet (u.), French speiling, new ed. l2mo. 2s. 6d 
De Porquet (L.), Key to Parisian Grammar, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 
Dewar (.), Communion Services of the Church of Scotland, post 
Bvo. Gs. 
Documents relatiig to the Charles et Georges, Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Ellicott (C. J.), C-mmentary on the &pistie co the Galatians, 2nd ed. 
BVO. 8s. bd. 
Evans (J.), Costs in Actions not above 20/. in Contracts, &c., 12mo. 4s 
Favourite Story Buoux for Litt.e Folk, new ed. 2 vols, square 16mo. 2s 











each 

Garduer (D.), [onian Is’ands in relation to Greece, 8vo. Is. 

Garnett (K.), Pailuiog.cai bssay., 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gemma ofthe isles, aud other Poems, 12mo. 5s 

Grey (H.), Lhree Paths, 4 vuls. post Svu. 21s. 

Guernsey (E.), Homcevpathic Domestic Medicine, 2nd ed. 13mo. 5s. 

Hardwick's Suiting Baronetage tor 1859, 3zmo. Ls, 

Hewson (W.), Volaiisa and temple of Ezekiel’s Prophetic Vision 
Bvo. 4s. 

How to make a Home and Feed a Family, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Jane Eyre, by Currer Beu, new ed. post 8vo. 6s 

Keepsake tor the Nursery, lsmu. ls. 

Kempis (1.), Lmitation of Carist, new ed 12mo. 5s. 

King (J. W), brnes., the Piulgrum, post Svo. 5s. 

1, 4to. 10s 

Liturgy of St. basil, edited by Rev. J. M. Neate, 12mo. Ls. 

Lungiellow (H. W.), Soag of Hiawatha, new ed. l2mo. ls. 6d. 

Ludiow (J, M.), On cae Policy of the Crown to India, Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Mill (J. 5.), Lhoushts on Pariiamentary Keform, 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Moore (J.), Outlines of Veterinary tHomeeuopathy, 2nd. ed. 12mo. 5s 

Murray (J.), Sermou preached at St. Andrew 8, Weils Street, 8vo. Ls 

Nugeat’s French D.cticnary, new ed. lwo. 7s. 6d. 

Oxtord Pocaet C.assics. Aristophanes’ Comedies, new ed. 2 vols 
lomo. Lés 

Picwr.ai spelling Book, new ed. 12mo. le. 6d. 

Poems, by the Author of Urel, aaa. ed. L2mo, 2a. 

Preseut stave of tae Churcii- have Question, Svo. Ls. 

Principie and Practice of Harmonious Colouring, post 8vo. 2s. 6d 

Ranae (L.), History of the Popes, new ed. Svu. 6s. 6d. 

Reform, Look Wei belure You Leap, 8vo. 1s. 

Ricord (M.), Lectures on Chaneve, with Notes and Cases, Syo. 8s. 

Simpson (J. C.), Linda, or, Beauty and Genius, 22mo. 2s 6d. 

Smith (B.), Arithmetic and Algebra, 6th ed. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Spray, pose dvo. 3s. 

Staniord s New Mapof Parliamentary Divisions and Boroughs, 8« 

x1suns in relation to Medical Jurisprudence, 2nd ed 












Taylor (J.), Logic 

Thomson (W.) 
Time, tip. Sv s 

True stories tor Youn; Children, 4th ed., square 16mo. 2 yols. 2» 


n Theology, and other Essays, 12s. 6d. 
anation with Exampies for the Azimuth and 







each. 

Turvreill (H. S8.), Oral Exercises in French Prose, 5th ed. 12mo. 4s. 

Youth, 
lsmo. Ls. 6d. 

— (C.), Selection of Hymns from the “ Lyra Germanica 
Simo. Ls, 

White (J.), History of France to 1843, post 8vo. 9s. 

Wornum (R.), Epocns of Painting Caaracterised, new ed. 12mo. 6s. 

Wyon (J. W.), Pues, l2uio. 5s 





THe SHEFFIELD PropLes’ CoLLEGE. — Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold will read the narrative of hi 
** Life of Douglas Jerrold” at Sheffield, on the 
28th instant, in aid of the Peoples’ College of tha! 
city. 

Hart’s Patent Economising Gas-Burner is an 
invention of value, and which we recommend the 
gas-burning public to examine, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Hovse oF Commons, Tuesday, February 8. 


Sir H. Wittovensy wished to ask whether 4 
allery for pictures was being built, and in what 
ocality? Also, what would be the expense of 
such building, and out of what moneys voted by 

Parliament the cost would be defrayed ? 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER.— The 
question of the hon. baronet refers to a matter of 
greater importance than might be at first sup- 

sed. It really refers to the question of a 

ational Gallery. The House will recollect that 
last session, wearied by the continued unsettle- 
ment of the question, and having no confidence 
that any further inquiry by select committees or 
Royal commissions would produce a very satis- 
factory result, there seemed to be a general feeling 
that the Government should attempt to cut the 
Gordian knot and bring the question to a settle- 
ment. I undertook on the part of the Government, 
in deference to the feeling of the House, to obtain 
that result, and I have the pleasure of informing 
the House that I have succeeded in accomplishing 
that which appeared to be the general wish of 
the country. The whole of the building in 
Trafalgar Square will speedily be entirely 
devoted to the National Gallery. I was so 
anxious on the part of the Government to bring 
this long-vexed question to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, that I was prepared to offer to the Royal 
Academy terms which were conceived in a liberal 
spirit, We were prepared to recommend her 
Majesty to grant them a site, and I may say we 
are sac Reh even now to recommend this House 
to vote a sum of money to raise that building. 
But the Royal Academy, animated by a spirit 
which the House will appreciate, and which is 
worthy of that distinguished body, considered 
that if the academy were built by public funds, 
their independence would be compromised ; and, 
being in possession of sufficient property them- 
selves, they announced their determination to 
raise the building for themselves. Having had a 
residence furnished, if not granted, by the Crown 
originally, and enjoyed so long, the Royal Academy 
did not consider that in accepting the offer of a 
site their independence would be at all compro- 
mised. I hope and trust that the view which 
they took was the just, proper, and honest one. 
That being the state of the case, and it pres 
settled that the building in Trafalgar Square shal 
be devoted to its original purpose, and its original 
purpose alone—namely, the reception of the 
pictures for the National Gallery—announcement 
was made about that time by the proper 
authorities, on the part of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, that he expected 
his residence, Marlborough House, would be 
ready for his reception with all convenient de- 
spatch. His Royal Highness required that it 
should be ready for him next November, and we 
ascertained that it would take not less than eight 
months to put that residence in a proper state for 
the reception of his Royal Highness. The House 
is aware that for many years, through the gracious 
kindness of her Majesty, Marlborough House has 
been at the service of the public. It became ne- 
cessary, under these circumstances, to perform 
our part of the agreement with the trustees of the 
National Gallery—that the Vernon and Turner 
collections should be placed in a proper receptacle 
until they can be received in the building in 
Trafalgar Square, and not only placed in a proper 
receptacle, but so completely under the authority 
of the trustees that, wherever they might for the 
moment be deposited, no question could be raised 
hereafter as to whom they belonged, to what col- 
lection they pertained, and what authorities had 
the control and custody of them. Our first idea 
was to prepare the building known as the Carlton 
Ride for their reception, but when it was ex- 
amined into it was found that the expense 
would be very considerable ; that it would take 
not less than 3,000. to place the building in 
a condition to receive the pictures; and that, 
after all, it would not be fireproof. It was almost 
impossible to engage a building suitable for the 





purpose, and under those circumstances it was 
suggested that we might erect a gallery on that 
part of the land at Kensington Gore which I may 
say is rented of the Royal Commissioners for the 
convenience of the Government; that such a 
gallery would receive the Turner and Vernon 
collections until the building in Trafalgar Square 
is ready to receive them, and that they would be 
connected with the collection granted to the 
country by Mr. Sheepshanks. It is impossible on 
such occasions to consult Parliament, and the 
Treasury had to take the responsibility of 
ordering the necessary alterations. As far as 
expense is concerned, the first estimate which was 
made for this building at Kensington was not so 
great as the expense which would have been 
incurred in the temporarily fitting up of Carlton 
Ride, although itr was thought expedient after- 
wards that the expense should be increased. It 
was thought expedient for this reason: it is 
necessary that the curators of the National Gallery, 
the agents of the trustees, should have complete 
control over the collection, that they may not pass 
under any other authority ; and therefore it is 
necessary that apartments shall be prepared for 
them, and also that accommodation shall be given 
for the overflow of pictures now accruing to the 
National Gallery. Although, in consequence of 
this, there has been some considerable addition 
made to the original estimate, I believe the whole 
sum to be expended on this temporary gallery will 
not amount to the annual rent of the premises 
which we once contemplated engaging for this pur- 
pose. I trust the hon. baronet wil fe that every 
care has been taken with regard to the expenditure. 
The result will be that, I hope, at the end of two 
years the Royal Academy will be established in 
their new building on the new site; that the 
building in Trafalgar Square will be completely 
devoted to the national collections, including the 
Turner and Vernon collections ; and that there 
will then be left to the country, for the expen- 
diture which they are now incurring, a building 
at Kensington which will be of the greatest use to 
the Government on many occasions and for many 
purposes, when as all who have had the manage- 
ment of affairs of this kind know, a want of 
accommodation springs up in an accidental and 
casual manner, the non-supply of which is of great 
injury to the public service. I trust that the 
explanation which I have now given—which I 
should otherwise have given upon another occa- 
sion, but which I thought due to the House after 
the inquiry of the hon. bart.—will prove satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Kinnarrp.—Where is the site for the 
Royal Academy ? 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEquen.—Part of 
the ground round Burlington House. The Royal 
Academy will be connected with other public 
buildings. The interior will be left to the dis- 
position of the Academy; the exterior will be 
subordinate to the design of the Government, if 
the Government insist upon that condition. 








MISCELLANEA. 

The Queen has nominated Lord Wodehouse, and 
Mr. W. Hopkins, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the Esquire Bedells, to 
two of the Fellowships lately vacant in the 
University of London. 


The ex-King of Delhi has been sent to Rangoon, 
instead of the Cape of Good Hope, the colonists of 
South Africa having refused to receive him. He 
arrived at Rangoon on the 9th December, and is 
to be sent to Tonghoo, a station 300 miles from 
Rangoon, in the vicinity of the Karen territory, 
and declared to be the most desolate and forlorn in 
British Burmah. 


The town of Bonn has resolved to have slabs 
fixed on the former dwellings, and to the memory, 
of their late celebrated fellow-citizens, Niebuhr 
and A. W. von Schlegel. 


According to the Troy Times, Europe is promised 
a visit from a couple of rival aeronauts, who expect 





to make the trip from America in about 60 hours. 


——— 
The Postmaster-General has given nalleditie 

in future only those persons who are whol} 

ployed by the Post-Office Department oo 


: will Teceiye 
assistance from the department towards insurip 
their lives. 


We are glad to find that the Committ 
Orphan Working School are in a position to 
for plans for the enlargement of their building 4 
Haverstock Hill, to adapt it for 400 children, 


I was recently handed two small pieces of 
in the centre of one of which, by dint of Close anj 
painful examination, I discovered a Speck about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, which bon 
somewhat the resemblance of a portrait of a hea. 
in the other was also a speck about one-eighth ofy 
inch in diameter, but which I could not recog; 
as any particular object. By holding the fig, 
piece of glass up to the light, and looking ¢ 
a powerful magnifier, I discovered a perfect por. 
rait, and in the other a group of five portraj 
equally perfect. To what use might not this mo 
of photographing be put. In war the most elahy. 
rate instructions might be carried in a button @ 
the head of a pencil-case, and the General 
Secretary of War needs but a magnifying glass to 
save the use of spies, and men from hanging : ths 
whole archives of a nation might be pack aay 
in a snuff-box.—Photographic News. 
The Wolverhampton Chronicle says: — Ty 
Marquis of Stafford is in possession of a new kind 
of steam-engine for running on the road, | 
weighs little more than a ton, and is capable ¢f 
travelling at from fourteen to sixteen miles pe 
hour. It runs upon three wheels, and is guild 
by a handle in front similar to a velocipede. It 
is of two-horse ma and is fitted with a seat ip 
front capable of holding four passengers, including 
the driver. It is rather noisy in its progress, ani 
the steam may probably be unpleasant to the 
a syes. t the funnel being close to their backs, 
he machine is a novel one, and will no doubt be 


the means of opening a field for further inventions 
of the kind. 


The Secretary of the United States treasury 
invites the commercial countries of Europe to 
meet in a respective body for consultation ona 
uniform currency, uniform weights and measures, 
and a uniform system of commercial statistics 
being of the opinion that this reform would be 
favourably received and probably adopted by each 
of the countries so represented. 


The centenary of Burns was celebrated with 
much enthusiasm in America. At New York the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered an eloquent 
and instructive address on the character of Bums, 
before a large audience, and a grand banquet 
took place at the Astor House, presided over by 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet. At Boston 
two ie ap took place, and were attended by 
many of the most eminent literary men in America, 
Celebrations likewise took place at Washingtonand 
many other cities. 

South KeEnstncton Museum. — During the 
week ending February 5th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4678 ; on Monday and Tues 
day, free evenings, 5055; on the three students 
days (admission to the public, 6d.), 554; one 
students’ evening (Wednesday), 321. Total, 10,608. 
From the opening of the Museum, 772,234. 








ALLACE’S ROBIN ADAIR, and HOME, 

SWEET HOME. ( for and p d by Miss 

Arabella Goddard. Price 4s. and 3s. “ The encore awarded to this 

display (Miss Arabel ’s performance of Wallace's‘ Robia 
resisted, and wh 


Na Goddard 
‘Adair’ at Dublin) was not to be 5 when 
tform the use was reiterated with redoubled 





returned to the pla’ 
vehemence. In the second the same brilliant 4 
the young lady's unrivalled execution of ‘Home, Sweet Home, 
&c.”"—Musical World, 





HE MOONBEAM WALTZES. By HENRY 


FARMER, splendidly illustrated by Brandard. Price 4s. One 
of the most striking novelties of the season. 


ODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
PIANO, &c., by HAMILTON and CZERNY. “ Good wae 
edition, price 4s., has far outstripped 
recommendation. These far-famed Instructions as et), 
issues as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and the cry is still‘ they come.’”—' 
Bent's Literary Advertiser for December. 





London: Rosenr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, and to be 
had of every musicseller and bookseller. 
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ON THE FIRST OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A RE-ISSUE 


ing at OF THE 


“| ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


> frst IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND RUSSIA, PRICE THIRTY SHILLINGS, 
OR IN CLOTH, TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


tm § One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be Completed within Three Years. 








iad 1 the publication of the Eighth Edition of the Encyctopzpia Britannica, the 
ap Proprietors as well as the Subscribers had reason to regret the delays which 
win § occasionally occurred in the issue of some of the volumes, notwithstanding all the efforts 


ote | of the Publishers to secure punctuality. 


From the great number of Contributors, many of them writers of the greatest 
astry 

ma. | celebrity, whose convenience it was necessary to consult, the publication of several 
ius | Volumes had either to be retarded, or very valuable contributions lost to the 


vit | ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


cae Had the Publishers consulted their own immediate interests, they would have 
nly urged on the Publication with materials more readily accessible, rather than have 


waited for articles, many of them the ablest contributions to Science and Literature 


‘m | nthe English language. 

Tues- 

dents 

‘i | In this Re-Issue, however, there can be no danger of the smallest interruption 


—= in the publication of the volumes, as Seventeen of them are completed at press, 
‘ime Fand it is fully expected that the work will be finished in 1860, when those who 
may prefer completing their sets, rather than wait for the regular issue, will have 


an opportunity of doing so. 





Ss EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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THE SINGING MASTER. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth lettered. 


CONTAINING— 


. FIRST LESSONS IN SINGING AND 


THE NOTATION OF MUSIC. Price ls. 


RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
HARMONY. Price 1s. 


. FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. Price 1s. 
. SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. Price 
ls. 6d. 


. 2. 


i) 


HYMN TUNE BOOK. Price 1s. 6d. 
*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 


44 The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with 
the Music, may also be had, printed on Cards. Price 
Twopence each Card, or Twenty-fwe for Three 
Shillings, as follows— 


Vocal Exercises. 

Ditto (Canons). 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 

Welcome to School. 

Come and See how Happily. 

Perseverance; or, Try Again. 

Multiplication Table—First Part. 

The Pence Table; and Procrastination. 

The Peace-Maker. 

Weallloveoneanother; and We’ll goto our Places. 

How the Wind is Blowing; and Early to Bed 
and Early to Rise. 

Over the Water from England to France. 

. The Nursery Jest; and the Alphabet. 

Tit for Tat: and Hot Cross Buns. 

Play.Hours. 

. The Kind Heart. 

. Come Let us Sing; and the Chatter-box. 

. The Linnet. 

The Harmonious Blackbird. 

2. The Praise of Spring. 

. The Sluggard. 

Neatness ard Cleanliness ; and Work away. 

Time for Rest; and Good Night. 

Sunrise. 

Bells Ringing. 

The Love of Truth; and for Age and Want. 

In the Cottage. 

The Cricket Song. 

Absent Friends; and, When we go out together. 

Ere around the Huge Oak; and Harvest Home. 

March and lift up your Voices; and Idleness 
and Knavery. 

Lullaby; and the Hour iscome of Twilight Grey. 

The Stormy Winds. 

Our Native Land. 

The Labourer’s Song. 

If you Get into Debt. 

Britons, Arise ; and the Golden Rule. 

. Rule, Britannia! 

The National Anthem; and Now Let Notes of 
Joy Ascending. 

Farewell. 


No. 5. 
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4%. 
Hymn and Psalm Tunes, with Words suitable for Sunday 
Schools. ’ 


Sicilian Mariners; and Warwick. 
Devizes ; and Stonefield, or Doversdale. 
Evening Hymn; and Hanover. 
Stephens, and the German Hymn. 
Grove; and Cranbrook. 

Falcon Street ; and Deritend. 

Martin’s Lane ; and Staughton. 

Hart’s and Job. 

Melbourne Port; and Matthias. 
Roussean’s Dream; and Irish. 
Sandgate; and Contemplation. 
Haweis, or Mount Calvary; and Auburn. 
Eaton; and Carey’s. 

Adoration. 

Gabriel New; and Prospect. 

Lowell ; and Fairseat. 

Lonsdale; and Calvary. 

. Lydia; and Sutton Colefield. 

Arabia; and Old Hundredth. 

Peru; and Condescension. 

Horsley ; and Compassion. 

Suffolk ; and Hephzibah. 

Bradley Church; and Portugal New. 

. Piety ; and Knaresborough. 

. Wigan; and the Passing Bell. 

66. Newport; and Easter Hymn. 

67. Vesper; and Admiration. 

63. Jude’s Doxology ; and Miles’s Lane. 
69. Helmsley; and Evans. 

70. Nativity ; and Monmouth. 

71. Westbury Leigh; and New Victory or Wimpole. 
72. Refuge. 

73. Calcutta; and Shirland. 

74, Portsmoush New ; and Joyfal. 

75. Tucker's or Leigh; and Repose. 

76-77. Welcome; and @ Man’s a Man for a’ that. 
78. God Speed the Right. 


SASALSSSSSRASHSSES 


RESSSSS 





London: Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower Street, & 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
- OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(Being, the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLO- 
DIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 





HREE of the Four Divisions of this important 

work having been completed, and the publication 

of the FOURTH DIVISION having commenced, the 

Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of the 
Cyclopedia, as a complete body of knowledge. 

As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of 
Grograray, of Brocrapny, of Naturat History, and of 
Arts anp Sorsycgs, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as 
a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
require some very brief elucidation. 

f the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two 
Alphabets instead of four, the one department might have 
been called Literary, the other Scientific. 

The Cyclo) ia of Gzograrxy, and the Cyclopedia of 
Brograpuy forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not 
only the Description of every country, but its History in 
allages. Under the geographical name will be found a 
rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical 
names will be found all the great public events, and the 
religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, 
as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopedia of Narurat History, and the Cyclo- 
—_ of Arts anD ScreNcEs, now commenced, and 
‘orming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the 
Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of 
Science to Productive Industry. ‘his concluding Divi- 
sion also embraces all branches of miscellaneous informa- 
tion not strictly referable to these general heads. 

The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable 
Copyright of ‘the Penny Cyclopsdia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Knigut. Every article in 
that celebrated work was an original contribution, fur- 
nished by many of the most eminent men of the times. 
The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 

resent work, have involved a new outlay for literary 
abour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, 
no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fourth 
being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division 
commenced in the periodical course of publication on the 
3lst of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last 
month of 1860. 


The following Divisions are completed : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound 
morocco, 3/. 128. 


‘* The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will 
secure to it wide circulation and a permanent position. 
The introduction of the names of living persons makes 
the work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia 
is admirably written; and, considering the very large 
number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
dictionaries published in this country, will become remark- 
able for its correctness.’’—Examiner, 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price 2/. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


“By common consent this ‘Crcnopmpra or Gro- 
G@RaPHY’ seems to be an excellent work. It took its rise 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of 
Geography was particularly well managed. ll later 
discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen 
of the camp and the ship, have been carefully incorporated 
with the work, and make it the richest we have.”’— West- 
minster Review, October, 1858. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, price 2/. 2s.; or Two volumes, half-bound 
morocco, 2/. 10s, 


‘*Few things have been more remarkable than the pro- 
gress of natural history research during the last twenty 
years, particularly in the lower departments of organised 
life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. 
The advance of knowledge has been accurately noted in 
the ‘Eneuisa Cyctopapia.’ In its predecessor, as dis- 
covery succeeded discovery, the writ»rs were compelled 
to notice new matters under the nam» of species rather 
than of genera. The scattered por ions are now al 
brought together. The bare mention of such names as 
Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Hux'ey, Walkn:er, as 
authorities in natural science, shows how much has to be 
stated which was not in the original work. A reference 
to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and 
Professor Ansted, suggests how much there is of new and 
curious to be found in chemistry, physiolegy, and 
geology.” 





















London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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WOTHER 

MISTRY, IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIO CHE. pes 
TET CS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE AND OGY, Dh. 

ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, revised ‘and enputey, ocos 
additional Letters. Edited by Dr. BLYTH. ; Witt 
cloth. Small Get 

“ Besid tendi id te 

sides extending considerably the fi talogu 

present edition, added a number, Of new Lote Thane & po 

general scientific questions and to the most remarkalees els Ys 

recently made in the departments of Chemistry © discov, — 

Among these are Letter 2nd, On the Study of the Nations Phi 

Letter 13th, On the Correlation of the Forces of Ino Seitts IMI 

Letter 15th, On the alteration of Properties in Bodin a Niny 

On Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries jue 

It 

MINASI’S MECHANICAL DIAGRAMS 
the use of Lecturers and Schools. 15 Sheets of Jj Te OSEPH 
coloure ty lbs., illustrating the following subjects :—] inform the 
position of Forces.—3. Equilibrium.—t and 5, leven oa 
yard, Brady Balance,and Danish Balance—7. Wheat for 
a a iow pra 10, 1. Pulleys.—12. Hunters que scientific spirit 
3 and 14, Toothed Wheels.—15. Combination of the jE weful sectect 
Powers. Mechanig MATERIAL, and, 

IIr. Se - 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF g¢ and they are 
AND ART. Large Printed Sheets, each containing berry 

engraved Ficures aes from the reque: 
100 Engraved Figures. Mp sbteeed is 
- Part I. 1s. 6d. Part IT. 16.64, WAR. 

- Mechanic Powers. 4. Elements of h are es} 
2. Machinery. ’ 5. Motion and fae “ Mnexibity, a 
3. Watch and Clock Work. 6. Steam Engine, — the various kin 
Part III. 1s. 64. Lyng A 
7. Hydrostatics, 8. Hydraulics. 9. Pneumatics supplied at the 
ay No. 91, JOHN § 

LARDNERS POPULAR GEOLOGY, fom # 
“ The Museum of Science and Art.”) 201 Illustrations. % 44 ; ‘A uSOP 

dition, i 
v. Tiageeeeie 
su 

LARDNER'S COMMON THINGS EXPLAIN, ge 
Containing —Air—Earth—Fire—W ater—Time—The Alman, 4 ts, 
Clocks and Watches—Spectacles—Colour—Kaleidose 
—Man—The Eye—The Printing Press—The Potter's ee 
motion and Transport—The Surface of the Earth or First W 
of Geography - (From “ The Museum of Science and Art,”) With 
233 Illustrations. Complete, 5s. cloth lettered. ae ENMA 

*,* Sold also in Two Series, 2s. 6d. each, it at 
VI. Wane tn Cas 

LARDNER'S POPULAR PHYSICS. Contain. é 
ing: Magnitude and Minutcness—Atmosphere—Thunder ani “Tas Wrst 
Lightning—Terrestrial Heat—Meteoric Stones—Popalar Ful selecte 
lacies— Weather Prognostics ~Taermometer—Baromete—Salety them to eareft 
Lamp—Whitworth’s Micrometric Apparatus—Electro-Motiv of 
Power — Sound — Magic Lantern—Canera Obscura—Camers the amount of 
Lucida — Looking Glass — Stereoscope—Science and Poetry totheir purity 
(From “The Museum of Science and Art.) With 8 Mustrs toa Tes 
tions. 2s, 6d. cloth lettered. 4 asstrong ; th: 

adulteration ; 
vr. sold, their qu 

LARDNER’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Om 9) 2X28" 
taining : How to Observe the Heavens— i ; . 
tudes—The Earth—The Suan ~The Mo mth Paneer te Be; serias, Coa 
Inhabited ?—The New Planets—Leverrier and Adams's Planet— ies Dei 
The Tides—Lunar Influences—and the Stellar Universe—Light eee ce 
—Comets—Cometary Influences—Eclipses—Terrestrial Rotation JAMES L. 
aera ey renemical Instruments. (From “T Place, Londo’ 
Museum of Science Art.” 8: strati te 
nar foreerg and Art.) 182 Illustrations, Complet 

*,* Sold also in Two Series, 2s, 6d. and 2s, each; WinE § 
UR \ 

vint. ieee 

2 5 in it 

LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. (Frou Being impor 
“ The Museum of Science and Art”) 1 vol. 147 Engravings. 2 charged 

, Tx. . Deliv 

LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE ff taprorea 
ANTS ; their Manners and Habits ; with Illustrations of Auiwl “Tfind yo 
Instinct and Intelligence. (From The Museum of Sciences J doubtof its t 
Art’) 1 vol. 135 Iustrations. 2s. cloth lettered. ‘90 often sol 

x Pr — 

LARDNER ON STEAM AND ITS USB: ff iuphters,2 
including the Steam Engine and Locomotive and Stem _—— 
Navigation. (From “The Museum of Science and Art.”) | 
with 89 Illustrations, 2s, 

xi, 

LARDNER ON THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
POPULARISED. With 100 Lilustrations. (From “The Musa P AT 
of Science and Art.”) 12mo. 250 pages. 2s., cloth lettered 

xm. HAS NOW 
) For Pudd 
LARDNER'S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, TH! f aduneqna 
BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAIN!) 9 “This is su 
520 Illuscrations. 1 vol. small 8yo. 12s. 6d. cloth. Shep 
G 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in accum’ ng 
and arrangement, as affording an excellent, yet strictly popular ¥ie® Paisley, 

of Animal Physies—a subject which, we doubt not, must now becm 

a part of general edu:a ‘on. It is profusely illustrated with wel: 

executed woodcuts; and, from its completeness th out, ¥ E 

expect to see it adopted as 1 text-book in all schools of prelimina") MOD 

instruction for those who are to be educated for any of the lea Bf trom Tint. 
professions."—Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. ditto, Mow 
pg! ' 
wt. Delin 

of Si. 
London: Watton & MABERLY, , EITM 
. Oh 

Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Ron. | “pany. 
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({LENEIELD PATENT. “STARC H, 
ED IN THE ROYAL L. AAUNDRY, and pronounced by | 
HER EST" Ss LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
USED. 
=> cng U ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Ry THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
ana by TH Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals sere erent New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








hE cme 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—e—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
J inform the Commercial W orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific it of the times, he has introduced a NEW sERIzs of his 
aseful productions, which for EXCELLENCE oF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
‘rentaL, and, above all, CHEAPNEsS IN PRicE, he believes will ensure 
universal 8 robat on, and defy competition. 
ach Pen the imp ress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
athe a out outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the — extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
jally adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
sanity and wit h vm medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 


Sold a by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 

Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merc hants and wholesale Dealers can be 

supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 

No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 
~- pete now being delivered by Hanrinoron, Parker, & Co. 
This celebra! recommended by Baron Lrenta and all the 


Ale 
, is rs wo otied in Bottles and jn Casks of 18 gallons and 
operetta Parker, & Co., Wine and Spirit 
ts, Pall Mall, London. 








WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, Xc., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wrst ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tus Wises or Sourn Arnica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
papel ered bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
peel ong akg stone, the strength’ in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir . We have to state that these w ines, though brandied 
toa a than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
asstrong; that they are pure, wholesonie, and perfectly free trom 
adulteration ; indeed, considering z the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality i is temarkable.” 


vy oom BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
zen, 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques Bank ofLondon.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Our VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWEN fT agcD JLINGS PER DOZEN. 
imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. ; 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
rapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
‘oo often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheb: a free én ~ eons —Brandy, 
Ue. per gallon. — WELLER HES, Wholesale and Spirit 
ters 77, Crutehed Friars, bork la 


TRADE ox MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAMB, 

HAS NOW THE etn agen MARK ON EACH PACKET. 

aut Puddings preferred to the best Arrow Root, 


iad unequalled ase Diet ie sites and Invalids The Lancet says, 
is gi to anything of the kind known.”—Sce Reports 


, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers , Chemists, be. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 
Taser, Mane! Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


Te, ve VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
Ue ERATOR LAMPS, seleeted from choice parcels direct 
sa cae TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. 
rote stored in March last especially 

"HO SEHOLD. See 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per 

sme nvr free to an ny part of, or within five miles of town, and 

5I. value railway free to any part of England. 


WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Rishopsexte Street: within, F.C, 


— servants of and City Agents to Price’s Patent Candle 


Terms, cash, 














DD? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to roduce ers, a ne, few 

= noe ct its ulin of and Rp yok reynees 
when weal ee c 

100 Phy sagt ~ noting i meommmmenset head Pot hair, and 
*hysicians or Tomo a fine, 

b e88 Promoting Sold by all mp At 





| averting bal 
| sent post free on recei Ap stamps, by Mins ( 10.6, 
Castle Street , Newman 8 » London. Mrs. Carter 
vrites, “ My new hair.” 
it I have an prey moustache.” 
now a good of whiskers. I 











Xow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
vering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long 

by MARIE COUPELLE with aston: 

delineations are h and i 

hitherto attempted. All 

any friend in whom they are 


their writing, stating sex — age, in thirteen 

stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, 

and they will receive, in a few days,a minute detail of the men‘ 
and moral qualities, a le &e. of the 
writer, with many “Tam 


r things unsuspected. 
please: d with the accurate description you have given of myself.” — 


Miss Jones. 





y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
aa he hs, Golda, S more =—> in their 
neglecte oughs, Col ore Throa’ Lungular A: 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S couGH LOZENGES. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls. 1¢¢., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kaatine, Chemist, ft St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 


Vendors in the World. 
K ATING’S COD- a OIL FAL NEW- 
FOUNDLAN 


D), perfectly 
from adulteration of any kind, Having bee en analyse yee reported on, 
and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and T: omBo at ee rag "8 
and St. Thomas’s Hospi who, the 


itals words 0 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil Is that most devoid of 20 te Br. 
odour, and flavour.” 


Half-pints, ls. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


than 
? The 








ANOTHER CURE OF AN EIGHT YEARS’ ASTHMATIC 
COUGH BY 


1 eS OCOCE’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
To Mr. Rountiff, Chemist, Lawrence Kirk, eer I 3lst, 
— Sir,— Por en ast sspeniod te — Thave been troubled with a 

v severe cough, ac ied with a a in the chest and 

scarceness of treater cox that long od I had tried man: 

kinds of medicines from medical men and ot ee little A 

until lately I was induced to try Dr. Locock’s onic Wafers ; the 

first day I had only taken six of ‘these invaluable Wafers when I 

gr great relief. I continued taking them till I had finished a 





1s. 14d. box and began a 2s. 9d one, when I am glad to state I now 
feel myself completely cured.” (Si: ) Jamas Kennepy, Pensioner, 
Garvock Street, Lawrence Kirk. sont bp a a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and Lis. per box. all druggists. 





r , 
} OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND ) OINTMENT. — 
shondeshe, ankall teesseeiniet tees ieereenes 
induces headache, and all those gs 
too well known to the dyspeptic. The rel et a affo. 

by Hollow ay’ s Pills is extrao indiges- 
tion is easily remedied by friction Rt with the 0 A gg 
over the affeeted organs, and the internal use of the Pills. 
preparations may be used at _—s — and in all Precmape merece 
affected with biliousness, na) 

and heartburn they are cueaiiite.” Teneel no bunk of ti 

tive organs can ever long resist their purifying 


and 
powers; which are frequently a and fully appreciated 
in every part of the civilised world 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Directors have to intimate that the books of the Society close 
for the current year at Ist March next, and that for 
Assurance lodged on or before that date will entitle Policies to 
one year’s additional Bonus over later Entrants. 


Pur SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE §& 
Unstituted _ 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Fund d from the C shut 0 Wena exceeds 








ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at lst March, 
1859. 


Rosr. Cunistiz, Manager. 
Wx. Fintar, Secretary. 
Heap Orricz—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Orrics tn Lonpon—26, Poultry. 
Agent—Axcup. T. Rircuiz. 





SUN LIFE BSURANCE SOCIETY, 








The Profits of this Society oa nile in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies will cipate ateac division 
af hree annual payments of premium have been made, instead of 
five as heretofore. 
Policies effected now ww, or before Midsummer, 1860, will pate 
in four-fifths, pind & cent., of the profits at the pent vision in 
January, 1863, to the d in the Society’s 





Prospectus 
The Premiums required by this for [pouting oung lives 
are lower than in man other old established Offices, Towers neurers are 
fey protected from all risk pabed an ample guarantee "fund in addition 
e accumulated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
— Stamps Cm by the Office. 
rospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Street, 
Lanne, or ofany Of the Agents of the Bociety" 


Cusanire Hewny Lipperpars, Actuary. 





CEstasisuep 1841.) 
MEDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
FFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Emrowerep sy Sreciat Act or PARLIAMENT. 


At the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 25th 
November, 1858, it was shown that on the 30th June last: 


The Petes Folin in force was 
The Amount Insured was ......... 
The Annual x was nearly . 
The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 
5411 Policies for 2,509,6581. yielding 110. in Premiums, showing 
an average yearly amount aa new Vesa ore than 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
fy ly ay on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,044!. 
ame i cctabtishontet i in 184 


Assurances are effected at a or abroad on healthy lives at as 
eee EE 


1A.—Officers in the Army and civilians to India, 
may nee the their lives on the most favourable — and Lie tg pos- 
is afforded for the ee of business in 











INVALID LIVES assured o1 ey ay pocerbey tables 

on extensive data, andar the i is made 
when the causes for an i rate of premi ve ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every pepe but the 


premiums. 
In the event of death during the days of grace, the risk binding on 
the Society if premium paid before the days of grace expire. 
Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on 
application to any of the Society's agents. 


C. Dovetas Sinem, Secretary. 





[THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
EsTaBLisHED A.D. 1834. 


39, KING STEET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Draectors. 
George Battcock, Esq., 4,Carlton | James Burchell, Esq., 34, Gordon 
. juare. 
John Cla: » Faq.,10, Lancaster | John ee, Esq., Austinfriars 
" 4 
Solomon Cohen. .»Canonbury | James Pennethorne, White- 
Place. pint hall Yard. mee 
Dakin, Esq., 23, Ab- 


church Lane. 
Richard Francis Davis, Esq., 16, 
Cannon Street. 


am Chapman Harnett, 
Valen tin tine Knight, Eeq., 3 re 
- e 
Terrace, ‘. Regents — 


Elms. 

Richard Rowe, Esq., 7, “Arthur 
Street West. 

Samuel William Rowsell, Esq., 
Cheapai 


Frederick Chas. Wilkins, Fsq., 
31, Great Winchester Street. 


TRusTEEs. 





John Clarke, Esq. Joseph Robinson, Esq. 
Joseph Carrington Ridgway, Esq. | Edgar Pinchback Stringer, Esq. 
Avprtors—James Reeves, William Thomas Hooper, Esq. 
and W eB Hardy, Esq. ; “4 
Banxers—The Union Bank of London. 
Soricrron— William Burchell, Esq., 5, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster. 


Puysictan—William Brinton, Esq., M.D., 20, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 


Surcron—Matthias Rowe, Esq., Surbiton Hill. 
Actuarny—Charles Ingall, Esq. 


“xen gh aa Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a capital of 
Had serve’ A hat ager and real securi es, <—_ entirely 
Ree 


by ine sie steady accumulation o! premiums, and all 
‘The assurances ‘om ee are 1,372,0001., and the 
nearly 60, vd Tr annum. 


The adv antages offered by the Society are—an annual division of 
profits. Every member shares in them after payment of two yearly 


The cash account and balance-sheet of the Society’s assets and 
— — naneny published, and circulated among the members 


policies becoming claims have averaged more 
r annum. 
as one vote, and can attend and vote at all Genera! 
Courts. A policy for any amount above mw — the member to 
two votes, and for any amount above 1,000/. to 
ee Inoatt, Actuary. 
Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 39, King Street, Cheapside, B.C. 


than 24 per cent. 
Every — 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
RSON IN BVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 
An annual payment of 3J. gy a fixed eee of 61. per week 
in acres event of Mr, of 1000/. in case of I m Accidents of 


in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE OOM PANT, which has already paid in compensation 


pone of menaced id Prospectuses ma had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Ly where also Rati. 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May insured hope hed the Journey or 
No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 
Wriius J. Vian, Secretary. 


pany, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com 
3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Offices, 3, 





EsTaBiisuEen 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King 
Wiliam Street, City. pia: 


BENJAMIN HAWES, Eaq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

J.C. Dimadale, q John Jones 

William M.D. John Nolloth, 

a Buiis, eaburn Staniland, Esq 

., FBS. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Jona Gladstone Walter Charles Venning, F. ue 
5 Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Es« 
cane business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

The assets of the exceed £265,000. 
And fts income is 000 a year. 
Advances in connection with are made on advan- 


fe Assurance 
tageous terms, cither on real or personal coca urity. 
Wits Rarray, Actuory. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


WRITING MANUAL, on the Method 


of Mulhauser. 2s. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS (Elementary Set). 
2s. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS (Second, Third, and 


Fourth Sets). 1s. each. 

WRITING BOOKS. 2s. per Dozen. 

OUTLINES of HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1s, 

OUTLINES of HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 1s. 
GUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY ; 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY ; 


By B. BOUCHIER, M.A. ls. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of the BRITISH 


CHURCH. 1s. cloth. 


OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- |. 


TORY ; By W.H. HOARE, M.A. 2s. 64. 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Prof. 


HALL, of King’s College. 10d. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 10d. 


OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. By Miss R. 


M. ZORNLIN. 104. 


QUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. By 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 10d. 
QUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC, after 


the Method of Pestalozzi. 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 1s. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and of 


FRENCH HISTORY. By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 2s. 


ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY. 


By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 2s. 


ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 2s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 


bridged from Gleig’s Family History ; with Chronology, and List 
Contemporary me at ony 5 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY 


LESSONS from HISTORY. Being the First Volume of “ The 
Instructor.” 2s. 


LESSONS on HOUSES, Furniture, Food, 


and Clothing. Being Second Volume of “ The Instructor.” 2s, 


LESSONS on the UNIVERSE, Animal, 


Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, and Human Form ; Being 
the Third Volume of “The Instructor.” 2s, 


BOOK of the CALENDAR, Months, and 


Seasons. Being the Fourth Volume of “ The Instructor.” 2s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 











DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Being 


the Fifth Volume of “The Instructor.” 2s. 


ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Being the Sixth Volume of “The Instructor.” 2s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 


Being the Seventh Volume of “ The Instructor.” 2s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. 


HALL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College. 5s. 


CLASS READING-BOOK. By G. LUD- 


LOW. With a Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 2s. 6d. 


ABBOTT'S READER. By the Authors of 


“The Young Christian.” 3s. 
READINGS in POETRY. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 33s. 6d. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 3s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BE- 


GINNERS. 2s, 


BIBLE NARRATIVE CHRONOLOGI- 


CALLY ARRANGED. By Miss R.M.ZORNLIN. Maps. 5s. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENG- 


LISH COMPOSITION. Edited by Rev. J. EDWARDS. 2s. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


By W. L. BEVAN, M.A., Vicar of Hay. 2s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps. 2s. 


BIBLE MAPS for SCHOOLS; 


Brief Descriptions. Sewed, 3s. 


BIBLE MAPS: an Historical and De- 


scriptive Atlas of Scripture Geography. By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.8. With Index. 5s. coloured. 


with 


OUTLINE SCRIPTURE MAPS. By J. R. 


MAJOR, M.A., Master of Thetford School. With Key. 3s. 


GUYOT’S EARTH and MAN: or, 


Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Notes. 2s. ~) PY: 


FIGURES of EUCLID, with Questions 


and Geometrical Exercises. By J. EDWARDS,M.A. 2s. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 6s. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 6s. 


HELLAS: the Home, the History, the 


Literature, and the Arts of the Ancient Greeks. From the 
German of Jacobs. By JOHN OXENFORD. 4s. 6d. 


The LORD and the VASSAL: a Familiar 


Exposition of the Feudal System in the Middle Ages. 2s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Dr. BURTON, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 5s. 


The CIVIL HISTORY of the JEWS. By 


the Rev. 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


OLD TESTAMENT. By ALFRED BARRY, M.A. 
Master of Leeds School. First Part. 6s. Pc 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES EPITOMIZED. 


By J. W. SMITH, B.C.L. 3s. 








<== 





LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. 


HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol. el? 


ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY, h 


J. RUSSELL HIND. 1s. 6d. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and Hign 


RICAL GE HY. Engraved by G. W. LOWRY, ft 
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